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The Mysteries of Alburn Wall 


A TALE OF OLD ENGLAND. 


BY MRS CAROLINE ORNE. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE MERRY-MAKING. 


“Loox, Sybil, there comes Ralph Elthorpe, 
Sir Philip Lyle’s steward,” said Mrs. Cornish, | 
as a man on horseback rode up to the Crown and 
Anchor. “He has come, I suppose, to honor the 
festival with his presence, which is to celebrate | 
Sir Philip’s birthday.” 

“I wonder if Sir Philip has arrived yet?” said 
Sybil. 

“ Why didn’t you know that he isn’t coming ?” 

“No, I’m sure I didn’t. How did you hear?” 

“Neighbor Markland told me. He sent word 
yesterday morning that an unforeseen occurrence 
will prevent him the pleasure of being present.” 

“J wish something had happened to prevent 
Ralph Elthorpe from coming, and Marion Lee 
would wish the same if she knew he was here.” 

“I don’t see why,” said her mother, “for 
Ralph Elthorpe is as personable looking a man 
as you will see in a thousand.” 

“And what is better,” said John Ransford, 
looking up from a long column of figures he had 
been adding up, “he has—so I’ve been told— 
five thousand pounds snugly invested in the 
three per cents.” 

“ If he had forty times as much invested there, 
and if he were forty times handsomer than he is,” 
said Sybil, “I should like him whne the better. 
Besides, there are some people who don’t think 
he came very honestly by his five thousand 
pounds. There have of late been some strange 
surmises respecting him. If I were a man, I 
shouldn’t care to meet him in a lonely place by 
night, if there were reason to suppose I had 
money in my purse.” 

“For shame, Sybil,” said her mother, “to 
give heed to every idle rumor that’s afloat. I 
suppose you are thinking of the late robberies, 
but Ralph Elthorpe is no more one of the rob- 
bers than you or I am.” 

“ Well, I can’t help it, but if Elthorpe should 
turn out to be some prince in disguise, his looks 
would suit me none the better. I never did nor 
ever shall like to see a man or woman either, 
always avoid meeting youreye. It gives one 
a guilty look according to my mind.” 

At this moment Mrs. Cornish placed her fin- 
ger on her lips in token of silence, for she saw 
that a man who was passing when Elthorpe rein- 
ed in his horse, and stopped to speak with him, 
had now gone on his way. Almost at the same 
instant the door opened and Ralph Elthorpe 
entered. 

To those not in the habit of studying the hu- 
man countenance, and had never had their sus- 
picions excited against him, the opinion of Mrs. 
Cornish as to his good looks might not have 
seemed to be exaggerated. He was well-formed 
and rather slender, which made him look taller 
than he really was. He was likewise, remark- 
ably lithe and agile; so much so as sometimes 
to be suggestive of a fierce, leonine pliancy which 
was anything but pleasant. His features were 

well cut, his complexion light, and his skin 
smooth and delicate. His greatest physiognomi- 
cal defect was the one mentioned by Sybil. Yet 
sedulously as he avoided encountering with his 
own the eye of another, it was not for any lack 
of assurance, as in speech and manners he was 
frequently offensively bold and audacious, even 
in the opinion of those who made little preten- 
sion to refinement. He could, however, when 
he chose, be sufficiently mild and subdued in his 
demeanor, as was evinced on the arrival of Sir 
Philip Lyle and his guests at Alburn Hall. 

“ Stop, my pretty Sybil,” said he, seeing that 
she was in the act of lifting the latch of a door 
opposite the one by which he had entered. 
“ Stop—I’ve something to say to you.” 

“Reserve it for some other time then,” she 
replied ; “I’m in a hurry now.” 

“Don’t be uncivil, daughter,” said Mrs. Cor- 
nish. “If you are in a hurry you can spare a 
minute or two to listen to what our friend El- 
thorpe has to say.” 

“Tt isn’t of the least consequence,” said he. 
“I was merely going to offer to be her escort to 
the merry-making if she will wait till I can eat 
something, for I took an early breakfast and a 
light one at that, and must try and mend it.” 

“ You certainly show great condescension in 
making such an offer,” replied Sybil, witk the 








slightest p»ssible curl of her lips, “ but I promised 
Marion Lee that I would call for her at nine 
o’clock, and it is nearly that now.” 

“And Marion Lee and her brother Fred you 
think will be company enough, eh?” 

ont and Miles Markland will be enough. 
Fréderic Wont g6 to the merry-making.” . 

“And why not, pray ¢” 

“ Heisn’t well enough. Ifhe were he wouldn’t 
invite me to go with him, even if he thought I 
wished him to, which I certainly don’t.” 

“So you wont wait for me?” 

“ No.” 

“Well, I’m not the man to put my finger in 
the corner of my eye and cry about it. You 
may tell Marion that I have something for her— 
a pretty bauble I bought at the last fair.” 

“Tshall say nothing to her about it, and you 
had better follow my example, for you may be 
certain that she will accept no presents from 
you. She is, as you well know, engaged to Miles 
Markland.” 

“Whether she will accept presents from me 
or not, is yet to be proved,” he replied, endeavor- 
ing to disguise his anger by a forced laugh. 

Sybil now left the room, and Mrs. Cornish, 
partly to divert the thoughts of Elthorpe from 
what had been said, inquired what he would have 
for a lunch, 

“ What you can give me,” he replied, snap- 
pishly. ‘There can be no great choice I take 
it, in a paltry country inn like this.” 

“Though we can’t supply our larder from 
London market, you might go further and fare 
worse,” said the landlady, in a tone of pique. 

She, however, almost instantly got the better 
of her resentment at the disparaging manner in 
which he spoke of a country inn, and proceeded 
to inform him what he could have. 

“In the first place,” said she, “ there is a fowl 
done to # turn, with plenty of egg sauce flavored 
as you best like it ; for somehow I couldn’t help 
thinking you w6uld be over to the merry-making. 

Then there is some cold mutton, which if you 
prefer can be made into a hash, and some 
Cheshire cheese. Besides these, there is plenty 
of ale, or, if you would like it better, I shouldn’t 
wonder if a bottle of sherry could be found, 
which has been hung with cobwebs this dozen 
year.” 

The appetizing viands of which Elthorpe par- 
took rather liberally, brought him into a better 
humor, and when, after finishing his bottle of 
sherry, he took his bow and arrows—for, as was 
usual on such occasions, the young men were 
going to try their skill at archery—he told Mrs. 
Cornish that the next ale he drank of her brew- 
ing would be from a silver tankard. 

“ How so?” she inquired. 

“Because, I intend to make you a present of 
one. 





has sent to be given to whoever hits the target 
exactly in the centre, and as there will be no one 
present able to compete with me at the longbow, 
I’m sure of winning it.” 

“ Be not too sure,” said John Ransford, speak- 


ing fer the first time, so busily had he been en- | 


gaged since Elthorpe’s arrival. ‘I advise you 
to look out for Miles Markland. He’s a first 


rate shot, as I’ve had opportunity to prove on | 


more than one occasion.” 


A silver tankard is the prize Sir Philip | 
| would play at leap-frog with a parcel of noisy 
| ehildren.” 


TIMELY RESCUE OF MARION LEB. 


“Miles Markland’s name is thrown into my 

face at every hand’s turn. I wish he was*in the 
Red Sea. But I’m not afraid of Raving to give 
up to him either in love or archery. Come, 
Ransford, wont you go over with me?” 
* “T should jiko to. sieht. '~),-"gt" I must stay_ 
here and be y to waif¥y, <omeds or who- 
ever may chance to call. Of stich there'll be 
plenty I expect, for there will be a great many 
from a distance, and some of them will be too 
weary to trudge home afoot after dark.” 

“ You wont think of returning to Alburn Hall 
to-night ?” said Mrs. Cornish. 

“That will depend on‘ circumstances. At 
any rate, I shall have to come here after my 
horse, and then I will just step in and leave the 
silver tankard I am going to win.” 

“T should consider the silver cup which I un- 
derstand is to be the second prize, a very hand- 
some present,” said Mrs. Cornish. 

“Tf I don’t win the tankard I will have 
neither.” 

“T forgot to ask you if Madge Larcom remains 
at the Hall yet ?” said the landlady, as Elthorpe 
was about leaving the room. 

“Yes, she is there,” he replied, and as he spoke 
his countenance fell. 

Mrs. Cornish did not notice this, and went on 
to inqtfire why she did not come to the festival. 

“ That is best known to herself, I suppose. I 
didn’t ask her the reason.” 

“T should have liked right well to have her 
come,” said Mrs. Cornish. “I always set a great 
store by Madge.” 

“She might have come if she had been a mind 
to—nobody hindered her,” and to cut short a 
subject which was evidently unpleasant to him, 
he hastened from the room slamming the door 
behind him. 

Taking one of the paths which from numerous 
and widely diverse starting points, after thread- 
ing the rich woodlands and crossing the fields, 
converged as to a common focus at the roadside 
inn, Elthorpe set out for the scene of the rural 
festival. It was something like half an hour’s 
walk and was concealed from view by a range of 
hills, from the summit of which could be seen 
Alburn Hall. 


Long before Elthorpe reached the smooth 
green valley nestled amid the hills, gushes of 
sweet laughter were borne to him on the breeze, 
while now and then, from a part of the valley 
remote from the dancerewould come sounds of 
more boisterous merriment, elicited from the 
lookers-on, by the triumph of some favorite at a 
trial of skill in archery, or some other of those 
games which required strength as well as dex- 
terity. 

“ Bah,” said he to himself, with a sneering 
smile, ‘were it not for pretty Marion Lee, soon- 
ger than mingle with these ignorant rustics, I 


A few minutes more and he had arrived at a 
spot where he could look down on the scene of 
merriment. Anda gay and pleasant one it was. 
It was the last of May, and the smooth yalley 
carpeted with its fresh verdure, and shaded here 
and there by a sturdy oak, was covered with 





youths and maidens in their holiday attire. 
Near the entrance of the glade which with a 
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graceful curve swept far away into the woods, 
were gathered the dancers; among whom were 
Sybil Cornish the landlady’s daughter, Marion 
Lee and Miles Markland. Ralph Elthorpe had 
drawn near unperceived by either of them, and 
stood leaning against a tree, just at the edge of 
tle woods. ) 

Handsome as Mrs. Cornish thought himito be, 
a comparison between him and Miles Markland 
would have been little in his favor, for he lacked 
that open, frank expression which imparts to 
the countenance its greatest charm. 

Marion Lee, with features far less regular than 
those of some of the other girls present, seemed 
by common consent to be considered the loveliest 
and the most fascinating of them all. If the 
question had been asked Wherein the charm or 
the spell lay which rendered hér so attractive and 
so lovable, no one could have given a satisfactory 
answer. 

Some imagined that the witchery was in her 
graceful, mobile form, or her large, clear eyes, 
soft and lustrous, and of a color so changeful 
that no one pretended to any certain knowledge 
on the subject. No matter, however, whether 
the charm owed its power mostly to these or to 
the arch curve of the red lips, and to the smooth 
round cheek so fresh and bright, that like the first 
“blush rose,” it might have stolen its color from 
the cheek of Psyche. All felt its presence, the 
more so from her own utter unconsciousness of 
its existence. 

The absence of any one of these personal en- 
dowments must have impaired the effect of the 
whole ; yet after all the true secret of their power 
was doubtless owing to great sweetness and 
amiability of temper, into which was infused 
just enough of that subtile piquancy which gives 
spirit and raciness to the general air and charac- 
ter, and expression to those traits of countenance 
which otherwise might appear insipid. 

It was easy for Elthorpe to see that Marion 
was very happy in the love which had sprung up 
between her and young Markland. He would 
have been only too happy had the shadow of a 
doubt existed to the contrary. He had studied 
Markland’s character with some care, and found 
that his emotional nature which was deep and 
intense at times, possessed too much ebulliency, 
to make it easy for him to restrain it within the 
bounds of prudence. 

“And yet,” said he “ he contrives to secure the 
love and good will of everybody.” 


He did not know how little difficult it is for a 
kindred spirit to overlook the indiscretions of a 
generous and noble mind. At the close of the 
dance, Elthorpe stepped from behind the tree and 
came forward. Recognizing the presence of the 
others by a careless bow, he addressed himself 
to Marion Lee, and invited her to dance with 
him. 

“My cousin Dennis has my promise for the 
next dance,” she replied, indicating a handsome 
youth of sixteen who stood near. 

“The one after it then,” said he. 

“Miles Markland has engaged me for that,” 
said she, blushing and hesitating a little. ‘I 
shall then be at liberty to dance with you, though 

" in the meantime, you will doubtless find a part- 
ner more to your mind.” 

“ Thank you, but on second thought I think I 


sha’n’t dance at all. J] am not so ambitious as 
your friend Markland is to let it be known that 
I’ve a light pair of heels.~ I prefer displaying my 
skill at the longbow and other athletic sports.” 

Markland had intended to join the archers 
when he had danced with Marion once more, 
but now to show that he was above noticing El- 
thorpe’s taunt, he determined to delay still 
longer. 

“We have gathered together for the sake of 
a little relaxation and pleasure,” said he, speak- 
ing to Sybil Cornish, with whom he was next 
going to dance, “and the best way to realize 
our intention is to sevk them where inclination 
leads.” 

“Tam thankful that inclination doesn’t load 
me to dance all day, for the sake of a soft-handed, 
sweet-spoken lass,” said Elthorpe, who stood 
near enough to hear the remark. 

“ We are both free to choose,”” was Markland’s 
answer, who though he spoke calmly was not 
unmoved, as could be seen by the crimson flush 
which mounted to cheek and brow. 

For some reason it was Elthorpe’s object to 
excite Markland’s anger, and when he saw that 
he had succeeded in moving him, he was deter- 
mined not to forego his advantage. He there- 
fore sought further to inflame him by the use of 
bitter though undeserved taunts. Markland 
who stood close to the edge of the woods was 
about to reply in a similar spirit, when he was 
prevented from so doing by hearing his name 
pronounced in a whisper, close to his ear. 

“Curb your anger,” the voice proceeded to 
say. “If you quarrel with him, you will have 
cause to repent.” 

Markland, who was conscious that the advice 
of his invisible monitor should be followed, sup- 
pressed the angry words which had risen to his 
lips. 

“The fellow is stouter than I took him to be 
if he can bear such a load of ignominy without 
flinching,” muttered Elthorpe, finding that Mark- 
land ined silent. 

.) were in your place, Miles,” said Sybil 
Corr /sh, “ I wojaid give bin back as good as he 
has spat.” a 

“And I say the same,” spoke several voices at 
once. 

“ This is neither the time nor the place for a 


quarrel,’’ was Markland’s response. “It will 
be time enough to answer him when the day's 
amusement is over. At present, I consider for- 
bearance a virtue.” 

Elthorpe said something about showing the 
white feather, while with a disdainful smile he 
turned on his heel and proceeded to the arch- 
ery ground. 

As soon as he was gone, Markland looked 
back among the trees to see if he could discover 
who it was who had warned him against quar- 
relling with Elthorpe. No one was to be seen. 
It was a woman’s voice he felt certain, though 
one he did not remember ever to have heard 
before. 

“T will let him see what I can do with the 
longouw, by-and-by,” said Markland, when El- 
thorpe was out of hearing 

He appeared to be in no hurry, however, for 
he continued to mingle with the dancers or 
with those who were engaged in other light re- 
creations, till the time arrived when they were to 
compete for the prizes. Each of these—the silver 
tankard and the silver cap—had been sent by Sir 
Philip Lyle, with his regrets that he could not 
be present at the celebration of his birthday. He 
regretted his enforced absence the more as those 
prescnt would be mostly his own tenantry. 

Whoever—so ran the instructions sent by Sir 
Philip Lyle—should prove so fortunate as to hit 
the space, the size of a shilling-piece in the cen- 
tre of the target, should be entitled to the highest 
prize ; while to him whose arrow should strike 
nearest the inner edge of the ring encircling the 
centrs! space, would be awarded the second. 

There were not more than twenty-five or thirty 
competitors for the prizes; a great part of those 
present being conscious of their lack of skill, not 
caring to expose themselves to certain defeat. 
And among these, with the exception of Miles 
Markland and Ralph Elthorpe, there were not 
more than one or two whose ambition aimed 
higher than to winning the second prize. 

Markland, who felt that his strong arm and 
well-trained eye gave him the advantage over all, 
with the exception of Elthorpe, held back so as 
to give each of the others a chance before him- 
self ; no one according to the prescribed regula- 
tions being allowed more than a single shot. 

Elthorpe, affecting a carelessness as to the re- 
sult which he did not feel, threw himself in a 
lounging attitude beneath a tree. There were a 
number of good shots from those among the 
less practised of the competitors, several arrows 
striking the circle traced round the centre. 

“Mind, Geordie Dennis, or you wont win the 
silver cup,” said a pretty, blueeyed girl, as 
Marion Lee’s handsome cousin stepped forward 
to take his chance. 
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‘ 3 was the last of the competitors save Mark- 
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“T searcely hope to,” he replied with a smile. 
There was a general murmur of voices ex- 
pressing a wish that he might win the second 
prize, for he was a universal favorite. As to the 
first, with few exceptions, the good wishes of all 
present were with Miles Markland. When 
Geordie had taken his place, the distance being 
sixty yards from the mark, he hesitated a mo- 
ment, tried the string of his bow, and then drew 
the arrow to the feather. With a whirring sound 
ea bird cleaving the air, it sped on its way, 


d struck exactly on the inner edge of the circle. 





land and Elthorpe, and as no other sheft had 
approached the inner edge of the circle within a 
quarter of an inch the silver cup was his. Shouts 
of applause greeted him on every hand, as he 
approached Marion Lee, the chosen queen of the 
festival to receive the prize. When the cere- 
mony had been performed with becoming gravity, 
Elthorpe started up suddenly from where he had 
been carelessly lounging. 

“ Markland,” said he, “the silver tankard now 
lies between us two, and I leave it with you to 
decide which shall have the first shot.” 

“No, no, go,” exclaimed a dozen voices, for 
everybody knew that Miles Markland was above 
deciding in favor of himself. 

“Let the toss of a penny decide it then,” said 
one of the bystanders. 

“Yes, that will be fair,” was the answer of 
several. 

“Are you content to have it thus settled ?” 
demanded Markland of Elthorpe. 

“Yes,” wasthe sullen reply, for he felt that he 
was relinquishing a certainty for an uncertainty, 
having from the estimate he had made of Mark- 
land’s character and disposition, drawn the same 
conclusion that the others had relative to the 
decision, if left to him. 

The proposed preliminary condition having 
been complied with, the right to take the first 
shot fell to Elthorpe. He could not conceal his 
exultation. 

“T am sure of the prize now,” said he mentally. 
“ But it is the shame of defeat that I care about. 
Not so paltry a thing as a silver tankard.” 

Elthorpe had adjusted his arrow, drawn it to 
its head, and all present were regarding him 
with breathless attention, when at the very in- 
stant he let the shaft loose from the bow he gave 
a sudden though scarce perceptible start. Slight 
as was the movement it caused the arrow so far 
to turn aside from the true path, that it not only 
failed to hit the central space but struck outside 
of the ring by which it was encircled. Joyful 
shouts and clapping of hands which Markland 
and others vainly endeavored to prevent, by 
manifesting the pleasure experienced by his want 
of success, showed him that he was almost uni- 
versally regarded with dislike. Without saying 
asingle word, however, with rapid strides he 
crossed the valley in the direction of the woods. 


“You might as well stay,” said one of the 
spectators as he brushed past him. “ Markland 
may fail, and that will give you another chance 
for a shot.” 

He took no notice of this, and the next minute 
plunging into the thickest part of the woods he 
was lost to view. ‘To most present this was in- 
explicable, though some imagined that “he was 
influenced by a feeling of shame on accoulit of 
his failure, aftér having boasted that he wai*cer- 
tain of success. The truth was, at the moment 
he was about to send the arrow on its way, he 
saw a haggard, ferocious-looking face, which he 
but too well recognized through an opening 
among the trees. It was this which had caused 
the nervous start that made his arrow swerve, 
and now the fear that others might have seen it 
too, absorbed every otherfeeling. But there was 
no occasion for his alarm, the attention of all 
present having been concentrated on himself. 

It now only remained for Miles Markland to 
take his single shot, unless some one who had 
already tried his skill should take heart of grace, 
and again adventure, this being a privilege which 
now that each had taken his chance, extended to 
whoever might choose to avail himself of it. 

“Do your best, Miles, for the sake of Marion, 
and all of us, for I don’t believe there is one 
present who would not be sorry to have you fail,” 
said Sybil Cornish, as Markland stepped lightly 
forward and took his place. 

Words of encouragement and of cheer greeted 
him on every hand as he passed. 

“Ah, he is too careless—he will certainly fail,” 
were the thoughts of more than one, as they saw 
how quickly the shaft was adjusted and brought 
tohis eye. But even as the thoughts were pass- 
ing through their minds, the arrow had taken its 
flight. It went straight to its mark, and with 
such force, that cleaving the solid oak an inch 
and a half thick, of which the target was com- 
posed, it disappeared on the opposite side. 
Hearty and prolonged cries of exultation and 
applause filled the air, as approaching Marion 
Lee he knelt at her feet and received from her 
the prize. 


CHAPTER V. 
WHAT HAPPENED TO MARION LEE. 


By the time a sylvan feast had been partaken 
of, the shades of twilight had begun to gather, 
and though it had been one of the brightest and 
balmiest of sammer days, a heavy fog had com- 
menced drifting up from the sea. The chill 
which it spread through the atmosphere, joined 
to the rapidly deepening gloom, caused the young 
people to hastily gather together the fragments 
of the feast and prepare for their return home. 
Miles Markland turned to Geordie Dennis, the 
lad who had won the silver cup: ‘ 

“Shall you go home by the road, or the path 
which crosses a corner of the woods?” he in- 
quired. 

“ By the path,” was Geordie’s answer. 


“Then as you will pass right by my father’s | 


door, if you will take this tankard and just step 
in and feave it with whoever you may chance to 
see, I will try and do you as good a turn the 
first opportunity.” 

“ The pleasure of obliging you,” said Geordie, 


trouble yourself about the good turn.” 


,’ said Mark 
nis as soon as I’ve seen Marion safe home, I 









“will be recompense enough, so you needn't | 


“ Now that I’ve s aconveyance for the 


, speaking to Sybil Cor- 


will return and help the boy your mother sent 
for the purpose to carry this basket filled with 
plates and pewter cups to the Crown and Anchor, 
for he isn’t strong enough to carry it alone. Be- 
sides, I don’t think it quite safe for you to go 
home with no one to protect you but this boy. 
If you will wait at the first house I will hurry 
back as soon as I can.” 

“ There will be no need of your returning,” 
said a young man by the name of Wilfred Med- 
was standing near, “if Miss Sybil 
nd to take a seat in my wagon. 
plenty of room for the basket too, 

to the Crown and Anchor.” 

t his own temerity, Medway awaited 
in silence the decision of the fair Sybil. Though 
secretly pleased at the invitation, for she had the 
good sense to appreciate his modest merit, having 
a spice of the coquette about her she feigned a 
reluctance to accept it, and appeared at last to 
yield to the persuasions of Miles and Marion, 
rather than to her c=, 

“ Good evening, ion,” said she, for Wil- 
fred was waiting to conduct her to the wagon, 
which was waiting at a point where one of the 
foot-paths intersected the highway. 

“ Good evening, and may the kind Father be 
with you, dear Sybil, and with us both till we 
meet again, for 1] am hi with a strange, 
vague apprehension of coming danger, which I 
cannot shake off.” 1 

“That is because you are weary and languid ; 
the natural result of a little too much excitement 
and anxiety in the discharge of your queenly 
duties. I, who know you so well, could see by 
the changing color of your cheek, that sprightly 
and graceful as you appeared, your task was one 
which couldn’t be performed without exertion. 
Besides, this ugly fog which has crept up from 
the sea and biotted out every inch of the blue 
sky, is enough to damp the spirits of ‘any- 
body.” 

“Except those who are as’ well stocked as 
yourself,” said Markland. 

“Marion who said nothing more, stood looking 
after Sybil till she saw her seated in the wagon. 
With a shiver which passed through hér whole 
frame, she then turned to Miles who had stood 
waiting for her. 

“ Let us walk fast,” said she, “for this damp 
air chills me.” 

After crossing the valley, their way for a con. 
siderable distance lay through the woods. The 
moon, near its meridian, though entirely ob- 
scured from view, shed over it a faint, uncertain 
light. 

“Twish Sir Philip Lyle could have been here 
to-day,” said Marion ; “and then Elthorpe would 
have thought himself of less consequence, and 
wouldn’t have dared to put on such airs and to 
show himself so petulant and overbearing.” 

“T don’t know that even Sir Philip’s presence 
would have restrained him,” replied Markland ; 
“for he appears to find his greatest enjoyment 
in marring that 4 others.” 

“‘T almost wish that he had won the first ‘prize 
rather than you, forI am afraid it-has made 
him your enemy.” 

“He was already that, I believe, and I am 
certaid that I’ve little ambition to number him 
among my friends.” 

“O, certainly not. No one who thinks of him 
as I do, would choose him for a friend, but if an 
enemy, he may seek to injure you in some way.” 

“T’m not afraid of him. Even if he were the 
identical robber that beset our neighbor a short 
time since on the dark moor not far from Alburn 
Hall. I would not shrink from meeting him in 
as lonely and out-of-the-way place as that, for I 
am more than a match for him in strength, as 
well as a dexterous use of arms, even if the long- 
bow isn’t reckoned.” 

“Hush, Miles,” said Marion, in a whisper; 
“didn’t you hear a rustling*among the bushes, 
close to the path ?” 

“No, I didn’t notice anything of the kind.” 

“Tam certain that Lheard something, and we 
had better not say anything more about what we 
were speaking of till we are free from the woods.” 

Hastening their pace they soon emerged into 
the open country. The path on which they now 
entered, lay along the bold, precipitous shore of 
a creek ; sometimes so nearly approaching the 
brink that they could look down into the waters 
below. Night had now fallen darker and heavier, 
and a silence dead and deep brooded around. 
Marion once or twice looked back towards the 
woods, half expecting that some one was dogging 
their steps. Even if there had been, she would 
hardly have been able to discern any one through 
the gloom. 

A few minutes more and they had reached 
within a short distance of Marion’s home. A 
light gleamed from one of the windows, and in 
the room whence it proceeded, Marion’s brother 
could be seen sitting near a table on which rested 
his elbow as he leaned his head on his hand. 
No one, as he sat there, silent and immovable, 
with gleaming eyes and his countenance wrought 
into a stern, grim expression, little in keeping 
with his youthful years, could have imagined that 
he was the brother of Marion. A sudden dread 
fell on her. 

““O, Miles,” said she, “ my father and mother 
must have gone out to one of the neighbors, for 
my brother is alone, and I can see by his looks 
that he is in one of his worst moods. Leave me 
now, I beg, for you know how bitter he is against 
you, and I feel unequal to meeting the angry 
taunts and reproaches which he will be sure to 
heap upon me, if he should see you with me.” 

“As your parents are in favor of me, I don’t 
sce why he should trouble himself to interfere.” 

“Nor I, but he does, and will interfere, and 
| at times he causes me much uneasiness, for he 





gagement.” 
“And accept another lover in my stead. Is 
it notso ?” 
“Tris.” 
| ‘And has he told you his name?” 
|“ Yes—Ralph Elthorpe.” 





| some mystery in this. Elthorpe is not the man 


insists that I shall absolve you from your en- | 


a brother would urge his sister to marry, unless 
impelled by some powerful motive.” 

“T’'m afraid there is some such motive, though 
of what nature I am anable to form an 
opinion.” : 

At this moment, Frederic Lee rose from his 
chair, and approaching one of the windows look- 
ed out; almest at the same instant there sprung 
up afresh wind. The heavy fog rolled away 
before it, and the moon was seen walking in her 
brightness. 

“Tam afraid that he sees you,” said Marion. 
“Yes, I’m certaimhe does, for look, he is put- 
ting on his hat, and unwell as he is, he means to 
come out and ascertain who is with me. I beg 
that you wont stay a moment longer.” 

“To save you from reproaches which he has 
no right to give, I will obey. His reasons for 
wishing you to receive Elthorpe’s addresses 
must and shall be investigated—and that before 
T am a week older, unless I am prevented by 
some unforeseen occyrrence.” 

He had only time to say this and to turn into 
an enclosure, whg« hedge screened him from 
vidw when’ Frederic Lee came to -the door. 
Marion in the meantime, had stepped a little 
back, where the shadows of some. old aks lay 
in dark, impenetrable masses. Her brother did 
not as she had e: come out, but remained 
standing in rway. He probably felt 
afraid of the ¢ t air, or he might imagine 
that he had been ngistaken in thinking he had 
seen his sister in company with some other per- 
son, standing in the path which led to the house, 
for in less than a minute he withdrew. Having 
seen that he resumed his seat by the table, Marion 
hastened to regain the path. She had hardly 
done so, when she was startled by a voice speak- 
ing at a little distance behind her. 

“Stop, Marion,” it said. 

This was sail in suppressed and indistinct 
tones, and thinking that Markland had for some 
reason returned, she stopped and looked round. 
At the same time an arm encircled her waist, 
and by the clear light of the moon, for it now 
shone in unclouded splendor, she saw the face of 
Elthorpe flushed and excited looking down into 


hers. 
“Release me,” she exclaimed, at the same 


time struggling to free herself, but the arm 
thrown round her was only drawn the more 
closely. 

“You may as well be quiet,” said he. “All 
I wish is to have a fair understanding with you, 
and I will have it before I leave you, if it isn’t 
till midnight,” and removing his arm he con- 
tented himself with Keeping hold of her arm. 

“Tshould imagipe,” said she, “that there was 
already a fair understanding between us. Dur- 
ing the interview I granted you a few weeks 
since, by the request of my brother, I made no 
attempt to conceal my sentiments concerning 
you, and far from having had cause to alter them, 
circumstances have only confirmed them.” 

“If I pleased I could whisper half-a-dozen 
words in your ear, which would make you fall 
on your knees before me and beg that I would 
marry you.” 

“ You say this to frighten me. You know it 
to be as false as’ yout own base heart. There’s 


nothing you ¢c ‘against me sqeept of your 
own chi Se mat : 

“ Who pretends to say anything against you ? 
Idon’t. There is a certain young man, how- 
ever, by the name of Frederic Lee, whom though 
he holds quite a respectable rank among the 
rustics of his class, I can consign to a prison 
whenever I please.” 

“ What has my brother done?” 

“Tf you would know, you must give me the 
price at which I value my information, and that 
in advance too.” 

“And what is that ?” 

“ Merely to take back the promise which I am 
given to understand you have made Miles Mark- 
land, and bestow it on me.” 

“Youdemand what Icannot do. Promises 
solemnly given and involving a lifetime of hap- 
piness or misery, are not things to be bandied 
from one to another like so many idle words.” 

“Then you choose not to save your brother 
from certain shame and disgrace ?” 

“JT know not what my brother has done to 
place himself in your power, but this mu¢h I do 
know—that whatever may serve to promote an 
intimacy between him and you, though it may 
retard his ruin, will in the end render it more 
complete.” 

“And so you have turned prophetess. Well, 
if you prefer, we will leave your brother to his 
fate. Perhaps, this will speak to your heart 
more eloquently ;” and as he spoke, he drew a 
necklace from his pocket and held it in such a 
manner as to cause it to catch the light of the 
moonbeams. 4 

“ What do you call those gems ?” 

“ Rubies—real ones—though with such igno- 
rant rustics as Markland and the rest of ’em 
round here, they would pass for nothing better 
than so many pieces of red glass.” 

“It is very beautifal—I cannot deny that— 
but was there never a stain of blood on it ?” 

“ Tow should I know? I found it, and what 
was better, I could find no owner for it. Let 
me clasp it round your neck. Iam certain it 
never was round a whiter.” 

“No, no,” said she, starting and shielding her 
neck with her hands, * it would be like a burn- 
ing band—it would scorch me.” 

“A foolish whim which would soon be gone.”’ 





knew what you say about itis true.” 

“Tf true, did yousay? What do you take me 
| for?” 

“For what you wont care to hear me name, 
and seeing this necklace in your possession has 
no tendency to remove my suspicion.” 

“ Suspicion of what t” 

“ Explanation is unnecessary.” 





“T couldn’t have thought it. There must be | 


“In plain words, you imagine that like the 
| robber-barons and chiefs of old, I have availed 
| myself of the motto, that Might makes Right?” 


J ~ . 
Marion made no answer to this, but finding | 


made a sudden effort to free herself. 


| 

| that his hand was clasped loosely round her arm, 
ae You counted without your host, my pretty 
| 


bird,” saidhe. “I've fot done with you yet. | 


— 





“T wouldn’t accept it on any terms; even if I | 


It wont do,” he added, mentally, “for her to | 


whisper to others what she thinks.” 

He shuddered a little involuntarily, as bend- 
ing a little to one side his eye rested on the dark 
waters, overhung by the cliff.on which they 
stood. He looked round on every hand, with a 
quick and cautious glance. Not a living thing 
was in sight and the silence was unbroken, save 
by the solemn and measured beat of the tide. 
A light still beamed from Marion’s home and 
her brother was still awaiting her return, though 
he no longer sat within the range of the window. 
At this moment, Marion spoke. 

“Let me go, Ralph Elthorpe,’ 
I will call for help.” 

“And who think will hear you?” 

“ My brother will hear me.” 

“ But wont come to your assistance, if I tell 
him not to.” 

“T will never give you the promise you de- 
mand, if you keep me here till midnight.” 

“ Fool that Iam, why should I hesitate to do 
what if left undone will jeopardize my life ?”’ were 
the thoughts that passed through his mind. Ile 
then said aloud: ‘One minute more and we 
will part company.” 

Even while the words were on his lips he with- 
drew the hand which held her arm, and dealt a 
quick, heavy blow on the fair head of the help- 
less girl. In the interval, brief as it was, there 
was a sharp cry of terror, and at the same time 
her arms were wildly thrown out as if to arrest 
or avert the upraised hand of Elthorpe. Un- 
conscious of what she did, she grasped the frill 


’ she said, “or 


‘ 





of his shirt-bosom, with which her right hand 
came in contact, and when stunned and lifeless 
she fell heavily to the ground, her weight drew 
him almost down by her side. In attempting to 
remove the frill held with so rigid and tenacious 
a grasp, the frail and delicate fabric gave way, 
leaving a portion of it in her hand. 

When she fell, it was so near the verge of the 
precipice that it needed only a single and com- 
paratively slight impulsion to hurl her into the 
waves below. He waited a minute, and then he 
crept so near the brink that by looking over he 
could see the foam of the waves as they broke 
against the rugged rock. He could see Marion’s 
white dress too, deep and sullen as was the 
shadow cast by the frowning precipice. 

He gave a convulsive start, and then held his 
breath as he gazed. She certainly moved an 
arm. The cold water had revived her. Anoth- 
er look re-assured him. He could see that the 
motion was caused by the swaying of the waves. 
He waited a minute which to him seemed an 
hour, and then looked again. Her dress still 
buoyed her up. 

“She will come to life and then I’m lost,” he 
said, half aloud. 

Several large rocks were lying near, and he 
was in the act of raising one of them from the 
ground in order to hurl it upon Marion’s floating 
form, when he saw some one glide from the 
woods and after standing a few moments in the 
open moonlight disappear. 

* Not daring to remain longer lest he should be 
recognized, and filled with terror and apprehen- 
sion lest his victim should revive and be rescued, 
he turned his steps towards the Crown and 


Anchor. 

he moment Elthorpe was fairly out of sight, 
the same person, whose sudden appearance when 
he was preparing to raise the rock, which were 
there life still left he hoped would despatch his 
victim, again emerged from the deep shadow of 
the woods. Being mutfiled closely in a cloak the 
outlines of the form were entirely concealed. 
But now that Elthorpe was no longer present, 
the folds were gathered with so much less care, 
that they soon slipped aside so as to reveal the 
form of a woman. 

With rapid steps she hastened to the cliff. 
When she had reached its summit the beams of 
the moon falling full upon her countenance, 
showed that it was Madge Larcom. Round her 
face, which was pale as death, her black hair 
fell in disordered masses, while every movement 
expressed the wildest and most intense 
anxiety. 

She crept close to the edge of the cliff and look- 
ed over. Marion was still buoyed up either by 
her dress or some other agency. Madge called 
her by name in a voice of wild and startling an- 
guish, which went thrilling and throbbing through 
the still night-air till it reached the ears of El- 
thorpe. He stopped. Though the voice had 
reached him, he heard not the words, and thought 
that Marion might have come to life and was 
calling forhelp. = « 

“If she has come to life, my prospects in this 
quarter are blasted forever,” were the thoughts 
which passed through his ming. “ But it may 
not be too late to take care of that,” and turning 
he commenced rapidly retracing his steps. 

He had proceeded scarce a dozen pages, when 
it occurred to him that Frederic Lee and others 
must have heard the voice, and if it was indeed 
Marion’s, it was already known that he was her 
intended murderer. In an agony of fear which 


caused large drops of perspiration to break ont | 


on his forehead, he once more turned his face 
towards the Crown and Anchor. His horse was 
there, and he had said that he should return for 
it. Failing to do so, if she were not already re- 
stored to life, might, when she was found to be 
missing, direct suspicion to him. Had he not 
feared that this would be the case, he would have 
sought the covert of the woods near the cliff, as 



















there, if any stir were made, he could hear and | 


see all without his presence being detected. 


Ifa bloodhound had been on his track he | 


could not have proceeded with more rapidity, till 
| he had reached a point where he could be seen 

from the inn. Then he went more slowly. When 

arrived there, he found that the bar-room was 

nearly filled with those who living at a distance, 
| had come for the purpose of stopping all night. 
He did not enter, but as he was passing the door, 
he heard Sybil mention the name of Marion Lee. 

“After you were gone,” said a young man to 
whom she was speaking, “I heard Sophy 
Holmes invite her to go home with her and spend 
the night.” 

“And did she go?” inquired Sybil. 

“T don't know certainly, but I rather guess 


she did, and soI told Mr. Lee and his wife, I adapted for children. — Rrynolds 


met going home from a neighbor’s, and who 
asked me if I knew whether their daughter had 
returned, it was most likely that she had gone 
with Sophy to pass the night.” 

“T'm glad you did,” was Sybil’s answer, “ for 
they would have worried about her if you hadn't, 
when they found she didn’t come home. I won- 
der that Marion didn’t send them word, she is 
always so considerate and thoughtful,” 

“Tt is very likely that she did. Though there 
was no one that weuld pass the house, we all 
like Marion so well, that there isn’t a single one 


| of us all that would value going a mile out of 


the way to oblige her.” 

Elthorpe, who when he heard the name of 
Marion Lee had stopped involuntarily, would 
have breathed more freely now had it not been 
for that cry so full of anguish. If it was Marion 
whom he heard, there was not a moment to be 
lost. All would soon be known at the inn. He 
hurried to the stable, mounted his horse and in a 
minute more he had left the Crown and Anchor 
behind. 

Madge, whom we left on the brink of the pre- 
cipice, looking down on Marion, did not asecond 
time call her by name, for her voice had not 
ceased vibrating on the air, when a boat shot out 
from behind a narrow rocky headland at no great 
distance, which as it directed its course to the 
mouth of the bay must necessarily pass the cliff. 
She crouched more closely to the ground and 
kept perfectly still, not wishing to be seen by the 
men in the boat, though she felt determined that 
if they did not approach near enough to notice 
Marion, to hail them and direct their attention to 
her. 

The boat undoubtedly belonged to a schooner 
which she knew lay anchored near the entrance 
of the bay ready for sea. Gliding swiftly along 
over the tranquil waters, the boat in a few min- 
utes had arrived nearly opposite the cliff. Madge 
watched it with intense anxiety. It still kepton 
its course straight as an arrow to its mark. They 
did not see the lifeless form that lay floating on 
the cold waves. The lips of Madge were already 
parted to hail them, when one of the men, at 
the same time pointing in the direction of the 
cliff, suddenly exclaimed : 

“ What do you call that, Kit?” 

“T don’t know what to call it,” was Kit’s an- 
swer, “ but it looks like a great white bird with 
its wings spread out on the water, more’n any- 
hing.” 

“Tt looks some like that, but not ’xactly,” said 
the first speaker. 

“S’posin’ we should head the boat that way,” 
said another, “ and find out what it is?” 

The proposition was gladly acceded to by all, 
and a few strokes of the oars brought them be- 
neath the overhanging cliff and close to the side 
of Marion. 

“Tt’s adrownded woman, as true as my name 
is Kit Crammy, and with as purty a figure-head 
as ever J put my eyes on. Come, lend a hand, 
Jem, and let’s pull her into the boat.” 

“ What good’ll it do? If she’s dead, she’s as 
well off where she is, as she would be in the 
boat.” 

“T don’t believe she is dead!’ was Kit’s an- 
swer, “ for see, there’s sea weed enough to make 
a deck-load a the schooner, drawn in among 
the rocks where she’s lying, and she looks as 
calm and comfortable as if she were stowed 
away snug in her berth at her own father’s 
house.” 

“Maybe, she’s one of them wicked syrens, 
Mat Mudge spun usa yarn about, ’tother night,” 
suggested Jem, at the same time assisting Kit to 
take her aboard the boat. 


[SEE ENGRAVING.] 


“T’m glad the captain left his cloak ashore 
t’other day,” said Kit, wrapping itaround Marion, 
and then supporting her in his arms. 

“What do you s’pose the captain will say, 
when he sees what is in his cloak?” said 
Jem. 

“ He wont find any fault—I’m certain of that— 
for he’s got a darter of his own that’s most as 
handsome as this poor girl is. Besides, there’s 
no time to hunt up her friends and relations, if 
she’s got any and maybe she hasn’t. Now pull 
hard at the oars so if there’s a spark of life left 
in her it wont have time to go out afore we reach 
the schooner.” 

The men didn’t need a second bidding, for so 
lifelike Seemed the sweet though pale face, and 
the slightly parted lips looked so much as if they 
were about to speak, that they half-expected to 
hear her voice in low, sweet accents, begging 
them to save her life. 

Madge, satisfied that every means in the power 
of the warm-hearted sailors would be resorted 
to, to bring her back to life, songht a small 
opening in the woods a quarter of a mile distant. 

“Are you tired of waiting, Zephy?” said she, 
as she entered the open space. 

She was answered by a low neigh, and leading 
the fleet and beautiful animal to the margin of 
the woods she sprang lightly to the saddle. The 
next moment she was on her way to Alburn 
Hall, though not without being harassed by the 
fear that Ralph Elthorpe would arrive there be- 
fore her. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.| 

{Back numbers of The Flag of our Union containing 
the previous chapters of this story, can be had at ovr 
office of publication or at any of the periodical depots.) 

eos + 
THE TAMS4RIND. 


This fruit is the produce of a tree growing in 
the East and West Indies to the height of uurty 
or forty feet. When the fruit is ripe the shell or 
epicarp is removed, and the fruit placed in layers 
in a cask, boiling water being then poured over 





| it. Another plan isto put alternate layers of 


tamarinds and powdered sugarin a stone jar. 
Tamarinds are imported both raw and presery ed. 
Tamarind pods are from three to six inches long 
and more or less curved ; they consist of a dry, 
brittle, brown external soell, within which is the 
acidulous, sweet, reddish-brown pulp (which is 
the useful part), penetrated by strong fibres. 
Within this is a thin membraneous coat inclosing 
the oval brown seeds. The pulp allays thirst, is 
nutritive and refrigerant, and im fal! doses is 
laxative. ‘An infusion of tamarinds,” says Dr. 
Pereira, “forms a very pleasant cooling drink, 
as does also tamarind whey.” Infusion of senna 
with tamarinds is a useful laxative, especially 






[Written for The Flag of our Union 
SUNRISE. 


BY A. THERESA THRAT 


The stars are fading one by one, 

Aud yooder streak of grayleh Nght 
Tells us that soon the rising sun 

Wil chase away the shades of olght; 
And see! the edge of yonder cloud 

ls doged with morning's rosy hue, 
The pale gray color of the sky 

Is changing fast to deeper bive 


The rose tint deepens into fame, 
The clouds are now all bathed in gol 
The sky ite asure robe assumes, 

As we this beauteous scene behold ; 
The birds send forth their sweetest ro 
To welcome back the orb of day; 
And fragrant Gowers the ale perfume, 

As grateful for his cheering ry 


The dewdrops sparkle in the sun, 
Like pearls upoo the brow of morn 
They gem alike the queenly rose, 
The lowly flower, the scented thorn 
Who can this soene behold, 
And feel not happier for the sight’ 
When Nature dous her gayest robe 
And every thing seems fresh and bri 


-_-—---—_?* wee o _ 
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NICHOLAS SIINGWI 
ny Vester CAMPRELL. 


Lixe other cities, Providence, R 
sections wherein are crowded the hy 
the victims of misfortune and the 
idleness, Into a cheerless apartmer 
these wretched abodes, the reader is 
a moment, to witness a scene whic! 
Mrs. Williams and her two daughte 
Emma, whose fortunes we propose | 
this sketch. F 

Upon a sick bed we find the m 
sunken eye and flushed cheek betra 
ence of disease deeply seated. By 
standing Mary, a fair girl of sixtee 
whose soft blue eye and pale cheek t 
cares and midnight watchings, and 
yet eleven years of age—unlike 
rosy cheeked girl—but just now rea! 
which has flooded with tears her sp 
eyes. As we enter, the mother is + 

“ My children, T believe I shall : 
ter able to communicate to you 80 
in my lite with which I believe you 
acquainted, than T am at present. 
at the time we were married, wa 
engaged in business in New York 
eurred to interrupt his success ur 
were seven years of age, when, iv 
settlement with Nicholas Stingwel! 
whom he had extensive dealing: 
notes he held to the amount of tw 
dollars, he found this man had pr 
entirely out of his hands and ref 
his notes. That he was able to n 

ities, no one doubted; but by 
placed himself beyond the reach « 

“ Your father’s affairs be@ame ¢ 
this deficit; and, in his exertions 
debt, he overtaxed his mind and 
ers to the extent that health fi 
being attacked by congestion o 
died, leaving his affairs to be set 
of justice, when all was dispose 
manner that, although I was a. 
assets met his liabilities, I had 1 
the support of my family bu 
Stirkgwell notes and my own } 
know, I strove by needle-work, + 
three years to support myself a) 
thought it better to remove her 
months was taken sick, sinee \ 
Mary has been forced to work 1 
our support. I have been refle 
ter which was brought to my m 
confined to my bed, I had 
work for Mr. Smith, and had ¢ 
with it, when, in an adjoining r 
Smith, in conversation with an: 
relating circumstances attendin 
atthe South. ‘When at Bate 
iana,’ said he, ‘I visited a plan 
gentleman named Nicholas * 

the finest I saw while out. H 

wealthy, and by the number 

works, etc., on his plantation 
that report did him justice.’ 
“You may well think, my 
piece of information caused in 
and recollections of the villan 
crowd upon my mind. I kney 

York; bat whither he took b 

did not take pains to inform 

quaintanc cs, I have sometin 

there was any such thing a j 

in this country, it seems= as it 

Stingwell ought to be good nv 

not take advantage of the bar 

New York, but was satisfied 

self worth nothing. The 

among some letters in the dr 

You will easily find them 

different times, and for vari 

all, arnount to about twenty 

“It is possible that, in the 
cious lawyer, they nay yet 

Ia the « 
ity, I reeoliect a family whe 


our fallen fortune 


was like the relationship of 
I remember that a son was 
for the law ; and I have sir 
practising bis profesrion en 
ter, Mass. Now I do notk 
could be placed in hie her 
arquaintance’s sake, do the 
aid us. I think it will be 
soon as circumstances will; 
on ea card, which you wil) 

Here the failing streng: 
advived her that she had | 
forgotten how bow was her 
tinued, in a faint voice 

“ Bat, my dear childrer 
left to the care of all, for 
made has tried the slend 


SES Bs 


1¢ from a neighbor’s, and who 
new whether their daughter had 
s most likely that she had gone 
pass the night.” 
ou did,” was Sybil’s answer, “ for 
e worried alout her if you hadn’t, 
1d she didn’t come home. I won- 
n didn’t send them word, she is 
iderate and thoughtful.” 
ikely that she did. Though there 
it would pass the house, we all 
» well, that there isn’t a single one 
vould value going a mile out of 
lige her.” 
‘ho when he heard the name of 
had stopped involuntarily, would 
{more freely now had it not been 
full of anguish. If it was Marion 
rd, there was not a moment to be 
ild soon be known at the inn. He 
stable, mounted his horse and in a 
he had left the Crown and Anchor 


om we left on the brink of the pre- 
¢ down on Marion, did not asecond 
by name, for her voice had not 
ing on the air, when a boat shot out 
‘narrow rocky headland at no great 
ch as it directed its course to the 
bay must necessarily pass the cliff. 
d more closely to the ground and 
.y still, not wishing to be seen by the 
oat, though she felt determined that 
ot approach near enough to notice 
ail them and direct their attention to 


undoubtedly belonged to a schooner 
new lay anchored near the entrance 
eady for sea. Gliding swiftly along 
nquil waters, the boat in a few min- 
ived nearly opposite the cliff. Madge 
vith intense anxiety. It still kepton 
raight as an arrow to its mark. They 
the lifeless form that lay floating on 
ves. The lips of Madge were already 
ail them, when one of the men, at 
me pointing in the direction of the 
aly exclaimed : 

to you call that, Kit?” 

know what to call it,” was Kit’s an- 
t it looks like a great white bird with 
pread out on the water, more’n any- 


3 some like that, but not ’xactly,” said 
eaker. 

n’ we should head the boat that way,” 
er, “and find out what it is ?”’ 
position was gladly acceded to by all, 
strokes of the oars brought them be- 
overhanging cliff and close to the side 


lrownded woman, as true as my name 
mmy, and with as purty a figure-head 
put my eyes on. Come, lend a hand, 
let’s pull her into the boat.” 

good’ll it do? If she’s dead, she’s as 
vhere she is, as she would be in the 


vt believe she is dead!” was Kit’s an- 
or see, there’s sea weed enough to make 
ad for the schooner, drawn in among 
whet she’s lying, and she looks as 
| comfortable as if she were stowed 
ig in her berth at her own father’s 


ve, she’s one of them wicked syrens, 
ge spun usa yarn about, ’tother night,” 
\Jem, at the same time assisting Kit to 
aboard the boat. 


[SEE ENGRAVING.] 


lad the captain left his cloak ashore 
iy,” said Kit, wrapping it around Marion, 
supporting her in his arms. 

itdo you s’pose the captain will say, 
e sees what is in his cloak?’ said 


vont find any fault—I’m certain of that— 
gota darter of his own that’s most as 
1e as this poor girl is. Besides, there’s 
to hunt up her friends and relations, if 
tany and maybe she hasn’t. Now pull 
the oars so if there’s a spark of life left 
wont have time to go out afore we reach 
voner.”” 
men didn’t need a second bidding, for so 
Seemed the sweet though pale face, and 
htly parted lips looked so much as if they 
out to speak, that they half-expected to 
rvoice in low, sweet accents, begging 
» save her life. 
‘ze, satisfied that every means in the power 
warm-hearted sailors would be resorted 
bring her back to life, sought a small 
+ in the woods a quarter of a mile distant. 
» you tired of waiting, Zephy ?”’ said she, 
‘ntered the open space. 
was answered by a low neigh, and leading 
‘tand beautiful animal to the margin of 
ods she sprang lightly to the saddle. The 
moment she was on her way to Alburn 
though not without being harassed by the 
iat Ralph Elthorpe would arrive there be- 
er. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.| 
& numbers of The Flag of our Union containing 
vious chapters of this story, can be had at our 
f publication or at any of the periodical depots.] 
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THE TAMARIND. 
is fruit is the produce of a tree growing in 
ast and West Indies to the height of thirty 
ty feet. When the fruit is ripe the shell or 
’p is removed, and the fruit placed in layers 
ask, boiling water being then poured over 
\nother plan is to put alternate layers of 
‘inds and powdered sugar in a stone jar. 
rinds are imported both raw and preserved. 
rind pods are from three to six inches long 
1ore or less curved ; they consist of a dry, 
, brown external spell, within which is the 
ous, sweet, reddish-brown pulp (which is 
iseful part), penetrated by strong fibres. 
n this is a thin membraneous coat inclosing 
al brown seeds. The pulp allays thirst, is 
ve and refrigerant, and in full doses is a 
ve. “An infusion of tamarinds,” says Dr. 
‘a, “forms a very pleasant cooling drink, 
es also tamarind whey.” Infusion of senna 
tamarinds is a useful laxative, especially 
red for children.— Reynolds. 
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SUNRISE. . 


BY A. THERESA TERRY. 








The stars are fading one by one, 

And yonder streak of grayish light 
Tells us that soon the rising sun 

Will chase away the shades of night; 
And see! the edge of yonder cloud 

Is tinged with morning's rosy hue, 
The pale gray color of the sky 

Is changing fast to deeper blue. 


The rose tint deepens into flame, 
The clouds are now all bathed in gold, 
The sky its azure robe assumes, 
As we this beauteous scene behold; 
The birds send forth their sweetest songs, 
To welcome back the orb of day; 
And fragrant flowers the air perfume, 
As grateful for his cheering ray. 


The dewdrops sparkle in the sun, 

Like pearls upon the brow of morn; 
They gem alike the queenly rose, 

The lowly flower, the scented thorn. 
Who can this scene behold, 

And feel not happier for the sight? 
When Nature dons her gayest robe, 

And everything seems fresh and bright. 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


NICHOLAS STINGWELL. 








BY WALTER CAMPBELL, 

Lie other cities, Providence, R. I., has its 
sections wherein are crowded the habitations of 
the victims of misfortune and the votaries of 
idleness. Into a cheerless apartment of one of 
these wretched abodes, the reader is invited, for 
a moment, to witness a scene which introduces 
Mrs. Williams and her two daughters Mary and 
Emma, whose fortunes we propose to follow in 
this sketch. “ 

Upon a sick bed we find the mother, whose 
sunken eye and flushed cheek betray the pres- 
ence of disease deeply seated. By her side are 
standing Mary, a fair girl of sixteen summers, 
whose soft blue eye and pale cheek told of severe 
cares and midnight watchings, and Emma, not 
yet eleven years of age—unlike her sister, a 
rosy-cheeked girl—but just now realizing trouble, 
which has flooded with tears her sparkling black 
eyes. As we enter, the mother is speaking : 

“My children, I believe I shall never be bet 
ter able to communicate to you some incidents 
in my life with which I believe you ought to be 
acquainted, than I amat present. Your father, 
at the time we were married, was extensively 
engaged in business in New York. Nothing oc- 
eurred to interrupt his success until you, Mary, 
were seven years of age, when, in attempting a 
settlement with Nicholas Stingwell, a man with 
whom he had extensive dealings, and whose 
notes he held to the amount of twenty thousand 
dollars, he found this man had put his property 
entirely out of his hands and refused to honor 
his notes. That he was able to meet his liabil- 
ities, no one doubted; but by dishonesty, he 
placed himself beyond the reach of his creditors. 

“Your father’s affairs became embarrassed by 

this deficit ; and, in his exertions to clear his own 
debt, he overtaxed his mind and physical pow- 
ers to the extent that health failed “him, and 
being attacked by congestion of the brain, he 
died, leaving his affairs to be settled by a court 
of justice, when all was disposed of in such a 
manner that, although I was assured that his 
assets met his liabilities, I had nothing left for 
the support of my family but the worthless 
Stingwell notes and my own hands. As you 
know, I strove by needle-work, and such like, for 
three years to support myself and you, when I 
thought it better to remove here, and in a few 
months was taken sick, since which time poor 
Mary has been forced to work in the factory for 
onr support. I have been reflecting upon a mat- 
ter which was brought to my mind before I was 
confined to my bed. I had completed some 
work for Mr. Smith, and had gone to her house 
with it, when, in an adjoining room, I heard Mr. 
Smith, in conversation with another gentleman, 
relating circumstances attending a recent journey 
at the South. ‘When at Baton Rouge, Louis- 
iana,’ said he, ‘I visited a plantation owned by a 
gentleman named Nicholas Stingwell—one of 
the finest I saw while out. He is reputed to be 
wealthy, and by the number of negroes, sugar 
works, ete., on his plantation, I should judge 
that report did him justice.’ 

“You may well think, my children, that this 
piece of information caused my heart to throb, 
and recollections of the villany of this man to 
crowd upon my mind. I knew he had left New 

York; but whither he took himself, I believe he 

did not take pains to inform many of his ac. 

quaintances. I have sometimes thought that if 

there was any such thing as justice to be found 
in this country, it seems as if the notes against 

Stingwell ought to be good now. I know he did 

not take advantage of the bankrupt law while in 

New York, but was satisfied with declaring him- 

self worth nothing. The notes are tied up 

among some letters in the drawer of my bureau. 

You will easily find them. They were given at 

different times, and for various amounts, but in 

all, amount to about twenty thousand dollars. 





“It is possible that, in the hands of some judi- | 


cious lawyer, they may yet retrieve something of 
our fallen fortune. In the days of our prosper- 
ity, I recollect a family whose intimacy with ours 


was like the relationship of brothers and sisters. | 


I remember that a son was at thattime studying 
for the law ; and I have since learned that he is 
practising his profession successfully in Worces- 
ter, Mass. Now I do not know but, if this case 


could be placed in his hands, he would, for old | 
acquaintance’s sake, do the best in his power to 


aid us. I think it will be best to see him as 


soon as circumstances will permit. His name is | 
on a card, which you will also find with the | 


papers.”’ 


proves that it is nearly spun out. Leave me 


prepare your own supper.” 
Mary and Emma obeyed, and their mother, 
after a time, dropped into a fevered slumber. 


ing her assistance to watch during the night. 


They came to her bedside and there beheld a 


for the messenger of Death had appeared, and 
she was about to answer his call. Slowly the 
veil was drawn, and faintly beat the heart— 
fluttering now, and now losing its hold upon the 


its author and preserver, leaving the marbled 
tenement a cold statue, upon which gazed the 
orphan sisters. 


It was a bleak morning on which Mary and 
Emma Williams left their home, in Providence, 
in the carriage of a market-man who offered to 
carry them a part of the way to Worcester. Mrs. 
Williams had generally procured her provisions 
of this man, and he, having learned from Mary 
her desire to go to Worcester, and knowing that 
her little stock of money was nearly exhausted, 
thus offered to take them in his carryall. 

Mr. Todd had driven as far as Blackstone, 
when he was overtaken by a messenger, who 
communicated information concerning some mat- 
tere at Providence which demanded his imme- 
diate return. He expressed much regret at be- 
ing unable to carry the sisters further, but Mary 
assured him that, with what money she had, 
they would be able to complete their journey. 
Finding that the stagecoach had gone for that 
day, in the afternoon, it being quite pleasant, 
Mary proposed to Emma that they should walk 
on as far as they might feel able, and stopping 
at some farm-house over night, take the coach 
in the morning. Emma said she could walk 
several miles, and they started on, with good 
courage, walking until sundown, when Mary 
thought it best to look for a stopping-place for 
the night. They had reached a point in the 
road where it wound round a hill with a sudden 
turn, when a carriage, driven furiously, came 
dashing along—appearing so suddenly that 
Emma, who was walking in the middle .of the 
road, while attempting to spring out of the way, 
was struck by a wheel and hurled to the ground. 

The driver—and unfortunately this is not the 
only case of a similar character on record—took 
no notice of the accident, but pliedthis whip and 
was out of sight ina moment. Mary hastened 
to her sister, whom she found senseless. In this 
situation, unable to think what to do, she sat 
down upon the ground and gave way to a flood 
of tears. Presently Emma evinced signs of re- 
turning consciousness, and complained of pain 
in herarm. At this moment, the jog-jog trot of 
a farm horse was heard; and soon the animal 
appeared at the turn in the road, followed by a 


wagon of antique design, in which sat its owner 
clad in froeking, with whip vrougt: tw me stout- 


der, like the gun of a soldier, while the hand not 
thus engaged was busily employed in “ fishing 
for pickerel,” as the incessant jerking of the 
reins, to which some persons are addicted, is 
called in the country. 

As he came up to the spot where Mary was 
supporting her sister, who was groaning pit- 
eously, he drew up; and only being able to dis- 
tinguish, in the twilight, the dresses of the girls, 
he was puzzled at first what to say ordo. But 
finally he opened his mouth, and in genuine 
rustic language, called out: 

“What are yeou doin’ on thar ?—whoever 
yeou be.” 

“O, sir,” said Mary, “my poor sister has been 
run over by a carriage, just now, and I fear 
badly injured.” 

“Run over?” said the good-hearted farmer, 
alighting from his wagon. ‘And whar’s the 
man that done it ¢” 

“Alas, sir, whoever he was, he did not stop to 
see the injury he had done, but drove away as 
furiously as he came.” 

“ Didn’t stop—hey ? The brute! T’ll be bound 
*twas the same chap that come nigh runnin’ in- 
ter me a little while ago—one of the good-for- 
nothin’ sprigs that comes out on a bust from 
Blackstone once in a while.” 

Then stooping to assist the wounded girl, and 
taking her by the arm, her scream, and the help- 
less condition of the limb, assured him that it 
was broken. 

“ Poor little gal!” said he; “ they have done 
an ugly job for yeou. Whar do your folks live ?” 

“ Our parents are dead,” replied Mary; “and 
we are trying to make our way to Worcester.” 

“Old folks dead, and yeou poor little critters 
left with nobody to take care on ye? Neow 





me tew my house, you sha’n’t want a friend.” 

“My good sir,” said Mary, “you are very 
kind, and I know not what else we can do but 
accept your assistance.” 

The farmer lifted Emma carefully into his 
wagon, and Mary climbed in over the wheel, 
taking Emma parily in her arms, while the old 
man, saying-that his house was “only a little 
| way off,” resumed his whip and fishing-tackle. 

Arrived at his house, the farmer opening the 
door, sang out: 

“ Betsey, come here and help me git this little 
gal into the house! Don’t ask any questions jest 
when I can’t tell you who the little critter is.”’ 
| But, Benjamin,” said his better half, peering 
} through the darkness, for it had become settled 





“Come out here,” urged her somewhat im 


etuous spouse, ‘and when you see what I’ve 
P Pp ) 

ot, you'll shift your wonderin’ for sheddin’ a 
got, } 3 


tear or two.” 


| Betsey came out, and Emma was carried into | 


Here the failing strength of the sick woman | the house and carefully laid upon a soft bed. 


advised her that she had both overtaxed it and 
forgotten how low was her condition. She con- | who, entering the room where Emma lay, exam- 


tinued, in a faint voice: 


“ Bat, my dear children, I believe you will be 


tle difficulty, in bringing the bone to its place 


been introduced, consists of Benjamin Topham, | 
Late in the evening, a neighbor came in—proffer- | wife and hired man. The old gentleman, ap- 


Her aid proved timely; for at the hour of mid- | farmer—as good-natured as he is well off. His 
night, Mrs. Williams called for her children, who | wife is a model country housewife, who can 


occupied a bed in the opposite side of her room. | drive a close trade between her own butter and 


scene which the heart of childhood can never | preserve the waxlike neatness of her dairy. As 
forget. A faint blessing was all she could utter, | the good couple seated themmelves by the fire- 


gentle spirit which took its flight to the home of | world alone. I like the looks on ’em, and their 


‘that’s tew bad! But if yeou will come along o’ | 


It was not long before a surgeon was brought, 


ined the fractured limb, and withdrawing her 
attention from what he was about to do by a | of an extra gality. An offer was finally made 
left to the care of all, for this exertion I have | course of lively conversation, succeeded, with lit- | by Ames so Bhing better than would be paid 
made has tried the slender thread of life and | 


; SS eete | 
The splinter and bandages being apphed, and | 
| now, while I seek a few moments of sleep, and | necessary directions given, he took his leave, 
promising to call on the following day. 


The family, into which the orphans have thus | 


parently sixty years of age, is a well-to-do 


the storekeeper’s calico equally as well as she can 


place, after Mary had retired, the old gentleman 
spoke, saying : 

“It’s a hard case that these poor little critters 
should be left to push their way through this 


story seems so likely, I kinder want to do sun- 
thin’ for ’em.” 

“ You'll hev a chance to 
tlest one for some time, tsey replied. 
“A broken arm don’t heal in one day. But she 
is such a gentle little thieg and so pooty A 
I shall take'a heap of comfort in taking ce: 
her. And then t’other one is so lovin’ and 
wouldn’t mind helpin’ me, I shall like her com- 
pany. Now aint this a chance for us to behave 
Christian like, and be good itans like them 
we read on in the Good 

“Yes,” said Uncle Ben, ly ; “but I’m 
thinkin’ I should sleepi@onsid@rable sounder, to- 
night, ef I could know that the sneakin’ puppy 
that drove onter that little gal was shet up whar 
hasty-puddin’ and merlasses fare would set him a 
thinkin’ on what he done to-night. I’m choaked 
ef I don’t feel’s though I could wollop the scape- 
grace myself.” . 

“Don’t talk so,” says the good lady. “’Taint 
proper, you know, to deal out threat’nin’ and 
slaughter on folks.” 

“JT don’t care,” returned Uncle Ben, growing 
warm. ‘ When sich scamps is allowed to drive 
like mad on our highways and run over little 
gals, and care no more about it than ef they was 
worms, and when I am ’bliged ter git eout of 
the way, or be smashed up by ’em, and—it wont 
do! I’ll prosecute somebody the very next time, 
ef Dobbin and I can git nigh enough to find ’em 
eout. I tell you, mother, I’m sweatin’ now with 
indignation.” 

“Well, well, father—don’t fret so! ’Taint 
doing no good. And so s’pose we go tew bed 
and think these ere matters over in the mornin’ ?” 

Considering this as gqéd_ advice, Uncle Ben 
corked up his phial of wrath, and shovelling the 
ashes over the embers in the fireplace, they re- 
paired to their sleeping-room—not, however, un- 
til Aunt Betsey had looked in upon Emma and 
assured her that she would watch her during the 
night. 

Emma passed a restless night, and in the 
morning was suffering intensely from pain in 
her arm and also in her head. The doctor 

called, during the day, and spoke encouragingly 
to her, although he assured Aunt Betscy that it 
would require the best of care to prevent a se- 
vere sickness, so intensely had Emma been 
exetted. The good w° ” wSed no urging to 


use her hindest atten? on Dre of the child. 
One week had pass’ 48 OCCurrence of 


the events we have de « The family were 
seated at the breakfast"? , and Uncle Ben had 
been silent for some time, when he ‘suddenly 
spoke to Mary, saying: 

“I believe you told me you was goin’ to Wor- 
cester, ef you hadn’t been fetched up so sudden 
by your sister’s accident. Neow I should kinder 
like to know what you was goin’ arter? Yeu 
know you begin to callme uncle, and your uncle 
orter know.” 

Mary at once related the circumstances which 
she had heard from her mother, and showed 
Uncle Ben the papers. 

Her story was listened to with feelings of in- 
dignation ; and the farmer, having examined the 
papers, exclaimed: 

“And so this old scoundrel is now taking his 
ease upon the proyerty which justly belongs to 
you, tew say nothin, of bein’ the death of your 
father—poor man' We must see this Lawyer 
Ames at Worceser, immediately. I believe 

sunthin’ can be dene with these papers, ef you 
tell circumstancesas they railly was.” 

The next day fand Uncle Ben on his way to 
Worcester, accompanied by Mary. 


© care of the lit- 








Six weeks havepassed, and the attention of 
the reader is invitel to a distant section of the 
country, wherein vere enacted some scenes which 
may be of interes. As the good steamer St 
Louis reached her landing at New Orleans on 
the morning of afine day, a gentleman nearly 
thirty years of ag, with an intelligent eye, light 
complexioned, smewhat portly figure, and 
withal such a peson as would attract attention 
anywhere, came ishore, and ordering his bag- 
gage carried to ne “St. Charles,” made his way 
to the countingroom of Messrs. Dumont & 
Harvy, extensieé commission merchants. Here 
he spent an hor or two; then, hurrying to his 
hotel and partaing of a hasty dinner, he took a 
hack and wentlown to the levee, from which an 
“up-river” stamer was about starting. He 
had barely tintao get aboard, when she swung 
| off and slowlysteamed towards the north. Ar- 
riving at Bata Rouge at midnight, our stranger 
went ashore ad te a first-class hotel. 
| On the follwing day, it was understood that 
| Mr. Ames (8 his name was registered on the 





hotel-book) ws desircus of purchasing a quan- 
tity of sugarnd molasses. It being the season 
| when a new cop was ready for market, he was 
| soon beset bynumbers of holders of the desired 


evening, “ what on airth are youa talkin’ about?” | articles, anxius to sell—the more so, since he 


came recommended by the well-known house of 
Dumont & Brvy. 

Among thee who presented themselves was 

| Nicholas Stigwell, who had a large lot of sugar 


sharp trade, Aged the excuse that his sugar was 


. | by New Or. * merchants, with which Sting- 


for sale ; alséome extra molasses. Mr. Ames | 
{ consented tolook at his stock, but found his | 
price entirelyabove that of the New Orleans | 
market. Srgwell, who had hoped to drive a | 


well closed. The good to be delivered in | 
New Orleans haben payment 

made at the office of Dumont & are a 
contract being placed im writing, Mr. Ames re- 
mained a few days, and having seen the goods 
shipped properly, he took a boat and returned to 
New Orleans. 

Agreeably with his appointment, on the fol- 
lowing day he repaired to Dumont & Harvy’s, 
where he was informed by the senior partner of 
that firm that his consignments had arrived, and 
fortunately a purchaser for the whole lot had 
applied to them. Stingwell came in shortly 
after, and saluting the parties presentyagid he 
believed his part of the contract i 
sale was fulfilled, the sugar and 
now at the store-house of Dumon 
the same time, he took from his p 
of sale,” made out with the except 
name of the purchaser. 

“T have made out a bill of sale, as you will | 
observe,” he continued; “but, unfortunately, 
neglected to inform myself of your name, in full. 
Ames, I think, was the surname ?” | 

“Yes, sir; and yo insert as the full | 
name, if you please, E C. Ames.” | 

This name was quickly written in the bill; | 
and Stingwell, saying that “he had some ur- | 
gent business which demanded his return to 
Baton Rouge by the first boat, which would 
start in about an hour,”’ brought matters to a 
crisis. 

Mr. Ames si; 
make payment, 
desk. Ames, tal 
hands,. said : 

“T believe this is correct, in every part. Iam 
indebted to you to the amount of thirieen thou- 
sand, five hundred dollars.” Then drawing 
from his pocket some papers, he handed them to 
Stingwell, saying: ‘I believe these will bal- 
ance my account.” 

Stingwell opened the papers. 

“Perdition seize you, sir!” he exclaime? ; 
“how came you by these notes ?” 

“Tt matters not, since these notes, signed by 




















t he was prepared to 
parties stepped to a 
e “bill of sale” in his 





you and payable to George Williams, or order, 
are properly endorsed by authority of United 
States courts to me, as guardian of his two chil- 
dren. If you once defrauded him of the just 
payment of twenty thousand dollars, I have now, 
by stratagem, reclaimed a portion of his dues ; 
and as to the remainder, which you will doubt- 
less refuse to pay, may you reap the reward in 
its use which a guilty conscience, if not wholly 
seared, will bring you.” 

Choking with rage, Stingwell swore “he 
would take the life of Ames before he, could 
leave New Orleans ;” in reply to which threat, 
Ames displayed a pair of revolvers, with the use 
of which he assured Stingwell he was well ac- 
quainted, and was quite ready to defend himself, 
adding further, that “if his presence was re- 
quired at any time, to settle the matter relating 
to the balance of the notes due the heirs of 
George Williams, his address would be, as 
would be seen by his card (which he provokingly 
offered Stingwell), at Worcester, Massachusetts.” 

Boiling over with wrath, and finding curses of 


no avail, Stingwell seized his hat and rushed 
out at the door 


Mr. Ames, together with Mr. Dumont, closed 
the sale with Captain Arthur, who immediately 
took the sugar and molasses aboard his vessel— 
after paying the value in cash to Mr. Ames, who, 
deducting a large commission to Dumont & 
Harvy, had the pleasure of placing in his pocket 
the sum of twelve thousand, eight hundred dol- 
lars, with which he soon after returned to Massa- 
chusetts, having experienced no further trouble 
with the valiant Stingwell. ne 





We will row return to the farm-house of 
Uncle Benjamin Topham. Here we find that 
Emma has recovered from her sickness, her arm 
is doing well, and she is beginning to enjoy her- 
self in running about the farm, feeding the 
chickens, and watching Aunt Betsey as: ue 
managed her household affairs. Mary, being 
older, has felt more deeply the loss of her moth- 
er, but is becoming more cheerful under the fath- 
erly and motherly care of the good people who 
had furnished her with a home. Aunt Betsey, 
Mary and Emma were sitting at one end of the 
ancient, spacious kitchen, variousiy engaged, 
when suddenly Uncle Ben rvshed in at the 
door, squared round, facing the occupants of the 
room, struck up a lively air through a small 
aperture between his lips, and advanced across 
the floor at a gait something between an old- 
fashioned double shuffle and the modern polka, 
to the utter astonishment of hiswife, which feel- 
ing might have become tinctured with jealousy, 
as he brought up in front of Mary and gallantly 
plucked from her sweet little lips a hearty kiss. 

“What on airth ails you now?” cried the 
poor lady, who began to entertain fears that her 
spouse was laboring under mental aberration 

Uncle Ben only replied with a kind of chuckle, 
and little Emma submitted to the ordeal of a 
kiss. 

“For pity’s sake, father, what has got inter 
yer?” again demanded Aunt Betsey. 


“ Good news—good news, mother! I’ve jest got 
a letter from Squire Ames, sayin’ that he has 
|} got back from New Orleans. He’s sarved that 
Stingwell a trick that he’ll remember for one 
while—ha, ha, ha—jest tew think on’t. The 
squire kinder figered round out thar as a sugar 
buyer and got old Stingwell tew sell him a heap 
o’ sugar and merlasses, and when he gits it 
all safe in sumbody’s hands in New Orleans, he 
| meets Stingwell at an app'inted place and ups 
and pays him with his notes. Oho! ha, ha! 
| O, my old sides! I would have giv 4 dollar tew 





papers. The squire says he eussed and swore 
like blazes, but didn’t make nothin’ at that, and 
then he took tew intimedatin’, or tryin’ tew, but 
the squire is pluck and he telled him to jest come 
on, ifhe wanted to try his hand at shootin’; he’d 
got a pair of barkers as he could use tew. Ar 
then the best on’t is, thongh he didn't git a! 

the old scamp owed, he put the little 

twelve thousand dollars and risin’ in 

loons pocket when he come hv ~ 





“Matter enough!” he at length exclaimed. | 


hev seen the old sinner when he opened them | 























































































































comin’ to see his wards, as he calls Mary and 
Emmy; and that was another cunnin’ go—git 
tin’ him to be guardian for the gals. He is a 
comin’ here, I say, in « day or tew ; so you must 
fix up a little for him, mother. Tew be sure, 
he’s been here once, but we'll try to sarve him a 
trifle better this time.” 

The joy of the orphan sisters can be casily 
imagined ; and the position in which Mary felt 
that she had been placed by a kind Providence, 
was pleasant indeed. Now she need not fe 
that by charity alone, or by drudgery, must § 
and Emma be supported. Aunt Betsey did 
a very respectable little amount of crying on the 
orvcasion, which testified her joy to be as exces- 
sive as that of her spouse, 

“Squire Ames” came, according to promise, 
and was welcomed by the two sisters in a most 
thankfal manner; while Uncle Ben and his wife 
declared to his face that “ef there was a man 
that desarved to be President of the United 
States, it was him.” 

At the solicitation of the girls, Mr. Ames 
consented to retain the office of gaardian—find- 
ing the m dacement in the soft blue eyes ot 
d to e trath, than in all other circum- 
4B cot med—and we have no reason to 
doubt that his carriage was often seen approach- 
ing the house of Uncle Ben for the purpose of 
allowing him to study those eyes, and when 
alone with their owner, to train some golden 
ringlets which rebelliously covered a cheek which 
the pure air of heaven had by this time painted 
in rich colors. 

These suspicious circumstances continued for 
nearly three years, during which time Mary and 
Emma both received instruction in various 
branches of education. Mary’s brilliant intel- 
lect readily grasped every subject to which she 
applied herself; and at tke age of nineteen, we 
find her a beautiful and highly accomplished 
woman. In the meantime, rumor said that the 
Williams sisters had been adopted by Uncle Ben 
Tortam, and that Mary was to become Mrs. FE. 
C. Ames. The latter report was corroborated 
by the marriage which did take place between 
the parties, at the Topham mansion, on which 
occasion Uncle Ben laughed, while he danced, 
at the wedding, and dropped a tear as he took 
the littie gloved hand of Mary, before she en- 
tered the carriage which was to take her to the 
home of her husband, and he whispered : 

“God bless you, my child! Don’t forgit us 
now that you are goin’ to leave, but bless 
our old hearts with the sunshine of your happy 
face as often as possible.” 

Emma still remains with her adopted parents, 
enjoying the privileges of a happy home and the 
acquaintance of young ladies attending, with 
her, a seminary not far from Uncle Topham’s. 
Her life now being amid scenes of childhood’s 
happiness, as the pleasantest point at which to 
leave her, we bid her adieu. 

Lawyer Ames and Mary had been married but 
a few weeks, when he received a note from an 
unexpected source, the writer being no other 
than Stingwell, who desired that he would come 
on to Baton Rouge with the balance of the Wil- 
liams notes, which he earnestly desired to take - 
up, as the thoughts of the wrongs he had com- 
mitted had haunted him, of late, so much, that 

? he had determined to make all the restitution in 





affairs in a convenient form to leave, went on to 
Baton Rouge, where he found Stingwell upon a 
bed of sickness, but who evinced a fecling of 
great relief when he had signed the checks which 
would cancel the notes. Mrs. Ames, who had 
accompanied her husband, called to see the sick 
man, who was much moved by her presence. 
He recollected her as a child ; and for the wrong 
he had done the child, craved forgiveness of the 
woman. Forgiveness was freely granted, and 
sealed with tears. Mr. and Mrs. Ames remained 
at Baton Rouge for some weeks, and on their 
return home, carried with them tidings of the 
death of NicnoLas STincweE. 


+ wee 


SCHOOL DANGERS. 


Thirty years ago a school mistress, in a rage, 
caught hold of the arm of a little girl not in 
fault, gave it a violent jerk, and, with a swing, 
threw her to the other side of the room. To-day 
that girl is a wife, a mother, the accomplished 
mistress of a princely mansion—happy in her 
social position, happy in her husband, who is one 
of the best of men; but thet arm hangs'power- 
less by her side, as it has done from the ia of 
ner childhood. Two years ago, a beautiful 
young girl, just budding into womanhood, was 
going to school in midwinter; she, with other 
scholars, was sent out for recreation for half an 
hour, as was the daily custom. Not knowing 
any better, she sat on a stone step in the sun, 
and daily did so. Thus coming from a warm 
schoolroom, and remaining still in the open air 
until most thoroughly chilled, she acquired a 
permanent cough. She now sleeps in the church- 
yard. How many bright hopes have been 
blasted—how many an only child has been sent 
tv an early grave, by ignorant, careless and in- 
competent teachers !—Journal of Education. 


his power. 
Mr. Ames, as soon as he could arrange his 
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FISHERS OF MEN, 


The Scientific American some time since de- 
clared that tishing is becoming a great sport with 
the ladies, that they enjoy it greatly, and that it 
is a great promotion of their health, and finally 
that all ladies should learn howto fish. A west- 
| ern exchange agrees to all this; but adds that 
| ladies have always been great fishers, that 
| angling is no new recreation for them, that it 
| always has agreed mightily with their health, 
though not always with their victims, that their 
| skill in this sport has ever been proverbial, but 

that the sweet anglers have fished in deeper wa- 
| ters, and for bigger fish than did Ike Walton, for 
| while he was a fisher of trout, they are fishers 
of men. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE DYING SISTER. 


BY KITTIE KING. 


When the beauties of summer have vanished away, 
And its rural delights are all o'er; 

When the flowers of the forest all scentless shall lay, 
O, then, sister dear, I'll be with thee no more. 


When winter's rude song shall be heard in the breeze, 
d the blast of the storm call loud at thy door; 
hushed is the atreamlet, and leafless the trees, 
then, sister dear, I'll be with thee no more. 


ll lie in the valley beneath the gray turf, 
And the cold snows of winter shall cover me o'er, 
While I slumber alone down deep in the earth, 
O, then, sister dear, I’ll be with thee no more. 


Thou’lt wander alone through the grove where we played, 
And cull from the regions we loved to explore, 

Sweet flowers of which our bright garlands were made, 
Ere I had to leave thee, to be with thee no more. 


But soon thou a ne’er-fading garland may wear, 

Such as none but the good and the angels e’er wore, 
And God will receive thee to dwell with him there 

In that home, where with thee I shall be evermore. 


[Written for The Flag of our U -] Ea 


GENERAL PUTNAM’S DUEL. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 








American history presents too many sad in- 
stances of brave and noble men being sacrificed 
to the demands of a false code of honor. The 
story of Alexander Hamilton is familiar to all. 
It is well-known that this high-minded and 
patriotic American abhorred the truly detestable 
method by which private difficulties were usually 
settled—an appeal to the pistol. But, allowing 
the prejudices and opinions of the world to set 
aside the convictions of his own reason and judg- 
ment, he accepted a challenge from a political 
opponent, the provocation being almost nothing, 
and was little better than murdered. While his 
own pistol was voluntarily discharged in the air, 
he was shot dead by his unscrupulous adversary ! 

The case of Barron and Decatur fully illus- 
trates the barbarity of the duel. Some tri- 
fling difficulty having occurred between them 
they were permitted to seek each other’s lives, 
armed with double-barrelled shot-guns, and at a 
distance of buta few rods! The former was 
dangerously wounded, the latter almost instantly 
killed. And these men, both commodores in 
the navy, had served their country honorably 
and well, winning laurels in more than one war, 
and in many desperate sea-battles, only to tarnish 
them by a method of destruction far worse than 
suicide, for the law rightly regards the duellist 
as a deliberate murderer. The feeling which 
prompts him to aim his weapon at a fellow- 
creature, seems but little better than that which 
nerves the arm of the assassin, since in both 
cases there is a determination to destroy life—an 
absolute thirsting for human blood! 

In truth, the duel seems to be a relic of the 
Dark Ages: it is nothing more or better than 
one of the laws of feudal times, which allowed 
knights and gentlemen to settle their disputes by 
the strength of their arms and lances, and which 
permitted the guilt or innocence of the accused 
to be proven by the trial by ordeal. The justice 
of such settlements appears far more grateful to 
the reader of old romances than to the spectator 
of some modern ficld of honor. Thus, the de- 
scription of the tilt between Wilfred and the 
oppressor of Rebecca the Jewess, for the vindica- 
tion or condemnation of the latter, which occurs 
in Scott’s “Ivanhoe,” is read with eager in- 
terest even by those who readily perceive the 
principle involved to be wrong, and wholly un- 
worthy of acceptation by civilized society. 

The story of the duels of General Putnam, 
which are so characteristic of the old hero of the 
wolf’s den and Horseneck, as to leave little doubt 
of their veracity, are good illustrations of the 
dignity and bravery of the duellist, and at the 
same time reveal the views of one of the men of 
the Revolution upon the subject of duelling. To 
many readers they will be entirely new, while 
those who have read them once can afford to 
laugh again at the general’s method of procedure. 

Upon a certain occasion, Putnam was encamp- 
ed with a body of troops, having also in charge 
several British officers, prisoners-of-war on 
parole. Among them was a colonel who was 
accustomed to assume an air and demeanor in 
his daily intercourse with his captor not exactly 
in accordance with the relations which existed 
between them. Whenever his opinion was given 
upon any subject, he seemed to think that an 
ultimatum had been expressed and that no more 
need be said. When, therefore, at the dinner- 
table, General Putnam thought best to contra- 
dict some statement of his, the Briton laid down 
his knife and fork, suspended eating, and fixing 
his eyes upon the man who kad dared to dispute 
him, he exclaimed : 

“What, sir, do you dare—do you intend to 
say that the bayonet in the hands of the British 
is not always a conquering weapon ?” 

“I mean to say, sir, that it has not proved 
itself to be such in the present war.” 

“Why, sir, that amounts to an accusation of 
falsehood, sir! You mean to say that I lie, sir!” 

“Not at all: I mean that you are simply 
mistaken.’” 

“Tt wont do, sir! Equivocation shall not 
save you, sir—you must fight! must fight, sir!” 
responded the colonel, bringing his fist down 
emphatically upon the table. 

“Calm yourself, my dear sir,” replied Put- 
nam. ‘There is no necessity for anger or 

‘as for fighting, it is entirely 
“ce, sir!’’ roar- 

his, then is the 
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jelling through the air like rocket-sticks! It will 
make a tremendous noise, I expect!” 





him, fortified a of a tree, and was 

approach h settle the prelimina- 

3 mn to his horror he saw the general delib- 

erately bring his musket to his shoulder, and 

take careful aim at him! Before he could speak 

the report came to his ear and a bullet whistled 
past his head in uncomfortable proximity. 

“Hold, sir, hold!” cried the terrified colonel ; 
“what are you about?’ Do you mean to murder 
me?” 

“Murder you? Of course I do!’ replied 

“Old Put,” at the same time changing his mus- 
ket. “Icame here for the express purpose of 
‘ou, and I suppose you mean to mur- 
you can get a chance, which I 
shall. I would advise you, sir, 
body behind that tree, for my 
loaded again.” 
»’ exclaimed the now thoroughly 
frightened colonel, “this is no better than abso- 
lute butchery. The laws of duelling absolutely 
forbid—” 

“ The laws of duelling !” roared the exaspera- 
ted Putnam; “don’t talk to me about the laws 
of duelling! What is) tt murder, make the 
best you can of it ?” he rammed down a 
bullet, and exclaiming : 

“Look out, sir! If you don’t want a bullet 
through your body, I would advise you to leave !” 
he fired again. 

The colonel waited not for a second warning, 
but left the field, beati y retreat and 
looking askance at Put d then, as if 
expecting another leade r. 

The story was too good kept secret, and 
the crestfallen colonel was compelled to run the 
gauntlet of unmerciful witticisms and jokes 
which his brother officers prepared for him. 

A year or two subsequent to this, General 
Putnam incurred the wrath of a hotspur of a 
British prisoner in much the same manner, and 
was instantly challenged to mortal combat. 
Putnam accepted the challenge and named his 
place of meeting, but declined to name the 
weapons until the hour of combat. The officer 
arrived upon the ground, where he found Put- 
nam seated upon a barrel in his shirt-sleeves, 
and smoking-his pipe. 

“My conditions of meeting,” he remarked, 
rising as his opponent approached, “are these. 
Here is a barrel filled with gunpowder, to which 
is attached a fuse. You are to sit upon one end, 
I upon the other, and when I shall have lighted 
the fuse and permitted it to burn down, a stun- 
ning explosion will take place, and thus we shall 
obviate the necessity of employing surgeons and 
grave-diggers. Take your seat, sir!” 

The astonished and trembling officer obeyed, 
his face pale as that of a corpse and his teeth 
glibly chattering. Seated upon the extreme 
edge of the barrel, he watched the movements of 
Putnam with ill-concealed dismay. The latter 
took a coal from his pipe and lit the fuse, and 
then deliberately seating himself he resumed his 
smoking. The trembling officer heard the slow 
fizzing of the powder and his hair almost stood 
upright as Putnam remarked : 

“In ten seconds, sir, you and I will be trav- 
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While he spoke, a dozen grains of powder 
snapped and sputtered, and the officer jumped 
from his seat. 

“By Heaven, sir!” he exclaimed, “I can’t 
stand this! Ican charge up to the muzzles of 
the enemy’s guns, butto sit here and be blown to 
the death by this infernal barrel of gunpowder, is 
unbearable !” 

“Ha! ha! my brave soldier,” laughed Put- 
nam, “you need not be at all apprehensive. 
The barrel is filled principally with onions—a 
few loose grains of powder lying at the bottom! 
Console yourself, my dear sir—this is not the 
first time that one of King George’s dragoons 
has been scared by the smell of gunpowder !” 

Thereafter, General Putnam was troubled 
with no more challenges, his unique methods of 
fighting being disapproved of by the British 
generally. 

—_—_——+ oon 
A TRIPLE PORTRAIT. 


A celebrated French painter has recently finish- 
ed an extraordinary portrait, or rather triple por- 
trait, for Mons. X——, the possessor of a great 
fortune, which he had rapidly gained in manu- 
facturing. He directed the artist to represent 
him as he once had been, as he then was, and as 
he was tobe. The artist demurred to the eccen- 
trie proposition, but he was so wedded to his 
wish that compliance was a necessity. The 

ainting was divided into three parts. On the 
eft, the gentleman was represented at the age of 
twenty-five, dressed in faded clothes, with linen 
whose color was problematical, and a hat well 
battered and worn put—that was past. In the 
centre of the painting, Mons. X—— expanded 
himseifin a toilet whose splendor was irreproach- 
able. Upon his breast the spirals of a massive 
gold chain rolled gracefully upon a velvet vest 
of the richest colors; in his whole dress and per- 
son there reigned the reflection of luxuriousness, 
opulence, and self-contentment—this was the 
present. But at his side, the right of the picture, 
appeared terrible in its striking reality the re- 
verse of the model. Upon a humid bench, en- 
crusted with gray moss, lay a skeleton, which 
the wind was reducing to’ dust—that was the 
future. The artist, after having finished his 
work, attempted again to change the mind of 
Mons. X , by pointing out the shocking effect 
of such a portrait, but in vain. Mons. X 
was deaf to his prayers, and carried off his triple 
portrait in triumph.—Paris paper. 
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MOTIVES OF SUICIDE, 


In the year 1851 there were 3,598 suicides re- 
corded in France, to each of which the oa 
motive was affixed. Out of these, no less than 
800 are set down to mental alienation; and to 
that number we should add, 70 cases of mono- 
mania, 39 of cerebral fever, and 54 of idiotey— 
all ranking under the general head of uncontrol- 
lableness—which will make a total of 963, or 
more than a fourth of the whole number of cases. 
If we now examine the remaining cases, we find 
“domestic quarrels” next in amount, being no 
less than 385. Next in importance to domestic 
quarrels is the desire to escape from physical 
| suffering; these amount to 313. Debt and em- 
barrassment rank next, 203. Want and the fear 

© want, 172. Disgust at life—which may pro- 
-be called low spirits—stands high, 166; 
ynd remorse very low, only 7. Thwarted 

s only, 91; and jealousy, 23. Losses at 

s of employment, 25.—London 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





“ Axxisty.”—Paul’s conversion occurred the 2lst year 
of the reign of the Emperor Tiberius. A. D 36. 

Porit.—A very full account of Phidias. the sculptor, and 
his works, may be found in Smith's ‘ Dictionary of 
Greek and Roman Biography,” a work you should 









t of the sun falls upon 
the earth without change; it is then reflected back by 


the earth, and as i through the atmosphere 
portions of it are again feturned to us, and this double 
reflection produces conditior 
imparts to se on of a delicate blue. 

8. 8., Newburyport.— What electricity is is still unknown ; 


nor.can we measure its possible results. When Frank- 
Ete the aid of « bo¥’s plaything, drew down an 

















current from the clouds, and eg i 8 spark 
the knuckles of his hand, even he little conjec- 
tured that the time was so near when that strange ele- 
ment, which sent its messenger to him along the string 
of a kite, would become one of men’s most submissive 


servants. 

Reaper.—Smollett's of England is very care- 
worth perusal, unless you 
histortans. 
tragedy of the 
‘uggle in 
partac being related by Livy, 

Plutarch and Appian. 


‘ Princeps,” West Newton, Mass.—A piece of lean flesh— 
say of beef—cut an inch thick, and placed in a slow 
oven, and allowed to remain until all its water was 
driven off in vapor, would become as thin as a wafer, 
and as light as a cork. With a more scientific ar- 
rangement, it would be possible to collect the water, 
and the weights of the condensed vapor, and of the 
solid residue, would together make up the weight of 
the beef: if the piece weighed sixteen ounces, the 

* weight of the water would be about 14 ounces, and the 

solid matter about two ounces. 

InquireR.—Peter Bayle, author of the ‘ Dictionnaire 

Historique et Critique,” was one of the most learned 

and laborious men ofany age. The secret of his extra- 

ordinary productiveness may be found in the following 
sentence: ‘‘ Amusements, pleasure-parties, games, col- 
lations, trips to the country, visiting, and other recrea- 
tions necessary—according to what they say—to many 

literary men, have no place in my manner of life; I 

lose no time in them, neither do I spend any in domes- 

tic cares, or in interfering with anything, soliciting 
anything, or meddling at all with business. In this 
way a writer may accomplish much.” 

New Supscriper, New Bedford.—By the aid of a complete 

gree, it may be ascertained at the’ Herald’s Col- 
lege, London. 

Pranter.—In West Florida the live oak grows large 
enough to afford a beautiful shade in seven years from 
the acorn. 

Weatuer-Wise.—Astonishing facts respecting hail-storms 
are upon record. In 1719 there fell at 0, hail- 
stones weighing six pounds. In 1828 there was a fall 
of ice at Horsley, in Staffordshire. some of the pieces of 
which were three inches long, by one inch broad; and 
other solid pieces were about three inches in circum- 
ference. Hail-storms aremost frequent in June and 
July, and least frequent im = ag and October. 

Quip Est?—The thi of tis so undetermined that 

neither the views of Ne , nor those of Huyghens, 

can be said to be exclusively adopted. 











THE IMPERIOUS EMPEROR. 


The recent attempt of Louis Napoleon to in- 
vade the independence of England, is one of the 
most significant facts of the present time, show- 
ing as it does the arrogant power which the 
French emperor assumes to exercise, and the 
progress already made by England towards sub- 
mission. After the attempted assassination of 
Louis Napoleon by the explosion of bombs, the 
fact being apparg* * “Italians engaged in 
the conspiracy ¢OL | heir plans and made 
their propecation® it. and, the French gov- 
ernment impudently & aded of the English 
government such a modit.cation of its alien laws 
as would banish political refugees from England. 
This demand was made by the French minister 
coincident with the publication in the French 
government organ, the Moniteur, of sundry 
congratulatory addresses from army officers to 
the emperor, on the occasion of his escape from 
the bombs, in which addresses the officers were 
allowed to speak without rebuke, in the most 
insulting manner of England, asking the empe- 
ror “to lead them against that haunt, that den 
of homicides.” At the same time, the emperor’s 
brother, the Count de Morny, the President of 
the French Assembly, had made the official 
declaration that “England ought to reject from 
her soil, all those whom the emperor declares 
inimical to the imperial system, and hostile to 
the person of the French enperor;” and the 
French ambassador in Londm had expressed 
himself in terms of censure atthe laxity of the 
English government, in a pubic reply to a con- 
gratulatory address by some Inndon merchants. 

To the impudent demand tus made by the 
French government, accompmied by such ag- 
gravating circumstances, the Hritish government 
had made up its mind to yied. The London 
Morning Post, the Court Jourtal and the Globe, 
the English premier’s organ came out with 
leading articles advocating theassent of England 
to the proposal of France, in order to pave the 
way for the action of the govenment upon the 
assembling of parliament. As soon as parlia- 
ment met, Lord Palmerston, he English pre- 
mier, gave notice of the goverment’s intention 
to comply with the French derand, and in due 
time brought in a bill for the acomplishment of 
the object. In the meantime, no reply had 
been made to the despatch of th French minis- 
ter, making the demand, insteac of a bold and 
indignant response, spurning therrogant dicta- 
tion of the would-be autocrat of Inrope. 

This humiliating submission ¢ the English 
ministry to the interference of Fance, is a re- 
markable indication of the extnt to which 
Louis Napoleon has already catrid his power, 
and somewhat ominous of the sbjugation of 
Europe in the future. Great Brisin has hith- 
erto prided herself upon the security which 
political refugees from other land have found 
within her borders, and has resied every at- 
tempt to make her a party to Euspean conspi- 
racy against liberty, even when sling with the | 
despotic powers. During the reig of terror in 
1789, the nobles of France found ecure refuge 
in England against the bloodhands of the | 
French Revolution. Louis X VIII here enjoyed | 
shelter and protection against ‘apoleon I. ; 
Charles X., of France, there fled fr security at | 
the Revolution of 1830; Louis Phippe, the cit- 
izen king, craved and obtained thsame boon ; | 
and Louis Napoleon himself, has !a two differ- 
ent occasions, domiciled in safetin England, 
when an escaped prisoner from)e castle of | 
Ham, and a fugitive from the u~ 
rection at Boulogne. The “« 








have thus permitted men of every stamp of po- 
litical opinion, and upon all sides of the question 
of European emancipation, to find security from 
persecution under the British flag, regardless of 
the sympathy of the government, or even the 
nation, with the political cause in which they 
suffered. This has ever been the avowed and 
settled pplicy of England, and it marks in a 
wonderful degree the influence of the French 
emperor, at whose bidding it is proposed by an 
English premier to overthrow this established 
policy, and in so doing sacrifice British 
independence. 

The strides of the present Napoleon are equal, 
to say the least, to those of his great-uncle, for 
never could the latter in his palmiest days, bend 
a British cabinet to his will. Should he succeed 
in this attempt to invade the independence of 
England, after effecting the banishment of all 
friends of European liberty from that country, 
his next step will probably be to crush out the 
freedom of the British press, as he has already 
muzzled French journalism. Every paper in his 
empire is under the immediate eye of the impe- 
rial government ; and if a word is printed which 
is adverse to his wishes, the paper is stopped, 
and the editors and publishers are banished or 
imprisoned. A paper at Nantes was stopped by 
the prefect, a short time since, because it an- 
nounced “ the general enthusiasm at the escape 
of the emperor from assassination as extraor- 
dinarily great, according to telegraphic report,” 
instead of upon its own knowledge. Even the 
Galignani’s Messenger, the most strictly neutral 
paper in Europe, is about to be removed from 
Paris to Brussels, it is said, so prostrate is inde- 
pendent journalism in France. The same mil- 
dew of tyranny will spread over the free press of 
England, when once the power of the French 
emperoris established to the extent foreshadowed 
by recent events. 

When Lord Palmerston brought into parlia- 
ment his articles of capitulation to Louis Napo- 
leon, in the shape of a bill providing for the 
amendment of the alien laws, his dastardly 
course in reference to the arrogant demand of 
France was severely censured by liberals in the 
House. He admitted that the obnoxious de- 
mand had been made by the French minister of 
foreign affairs, and that the despatch had not 
been replied to. Lord Cowley, the English am- 
bassador at Paris, subsequently made a shuffling 
attempt to conceal this gross neglect of the min- 
istry, by a despatch to Lord Clarendon, the 
English Secretary of Foreign Affairs, so worded 
as to convey the impression that he had received 
a letter from Clarendon, and had in consequence 
thereof, represented to the French authorities in 
fitting terms, the impossibility of complying with 
their demands ; though he expressly states that 
no formal reply was sent to Count Walewski, 
the French secretary. This Cowley despatch 
appears to be very much of a piece with the fa- 
mous Crompton despatch, which led to the re- 
call of that minister from the United States—a 
patched-up after-thought to save the ministry 
from censure. Such as it was, however, it was 
posers Ban before both Houses by the govern- 
ment, after the Commons had adopted a resolu- 
tion containing a vote of censure upon the min- 
istry for its culpable neglect to reply to the 
French demand in fitting terms. But even this 
would not save the ministry; the Commons 
adhered to their vote of censure, and the Palm- 
erston government was forced to resign. Anew 
ministry has, been appointed, and parliament 
adjourned for a short recess. Whether the new 
ministry under Earl Derby will have back-bone 
enough to withstand Louis Napoleon, is very 
doubtful. 





“THE PAST AT LEAST IS SECURE.” 

This oft-quoted remark of Daniel Webster in 
his celebrated eulogism upon Massachusetts, in 
reply to Senator Hayne, is, like almost every- 
thing from that great orator, replete with signifi- 
cance. Webster possessed the power of con- 
densed, discriminating, and forcible expression 
of thought ina greater degree than any public 
man of his day. At the utterance of the terse, 
comprehensive, and deeply significant sentence 
above quoted, who could fail to see arising be- 
fore him the glorious record of the Old Bay 
State ?—its sturdy pilgrim settlement by self- 
exiles for conscience sake; its rigid puritan 
foundation of civil and religious institutions ; its 
stern morality and decorum of character; its 
early, persistent and thorough diffusion of the 
blessings of common schools; its gallant and 
loyal vindication of the rights of the British 
crown against French encroachments ; its prompt 
and decided resistance to the oppressions of the 
mother country; its free and fearless espousal 
of the cause of American liberty; its noble 
achievements in the War of Independence ; its 
thrift, probity and industry, pervading all its 
career from first to last, and enabling it to bend 
the boisterous ocean, the granite hills, the moun- 
tain streams of summer, and the icy ponds of 
winter, to that mighty aggregate of commerce, 
agriculture and manufactures which make up the 
property of its sons? Who could fail to behold 
this wonderful panorama of the past of Massa- 
chusetts, sweep before his mental vision as those 
few, short and thrilling words of the speaker 
rang upon his ear? Yes, the past is indeed se- 
cure ; a high and honorable past, to which every 
son of the State may recur with pride and satis- 
faction. It is a record of great events, and 
noble men ; events all-powerful in their influence 
upon the progress and destiny of our country, 
and men who stamped their character upon all 
our institutions, social, political and religious. 

But we read another lesson also in the weighty 
words of Webster. He could with truth say for 
us that the past is secure ; but what shall be said 
by those who are to come after us, in that distant 
day when the present of our time shall be a part 
of the mighty and irrevocable past? In that 
future when Webster shall take his stand with 
the few great men of national renown whose 
name and fame survive the era of their lives, 
and the voluminous records of now passing 


| events shall be condensed into one brief, expres- 


sive page of history; shall the men of Massa- 
chusetts, as they scan the works of our day, 


! have reason to proclaim with honorable pride, 




















that the past is still secure? If so, then have 
we other employment than merely to exult in 
the fame of Massachusetts ; other duty than a 
simple commendation of the virtues of those 
who have gone before us. The men of Massa- 
chusetts of to day are to see to it that the future 
fame of the State shall be worthy of the past; 
that the page of history which is now evolving 
from the transactions of the present, shall be in 
entire keeping with the bright record of which 
we are now so justly proud. Itis the duty of 
the present generation to emulate as well as 
praise the Spartan virtues of their predecessors. 
Order, sobriety, righteousness, frugality and in- 
dustry, are as necessary for us as they were for 
them; and if these virtues be neglected in the 
Commonwealth, no master-spirit of the future 
time can rise up amidst his fellow-countrymen, 
and with their applauding sanction declare of 
us and our times, “the past at least is secure.” 
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OLE BULL AT HOME. 
The great Norwegian violinist, after a long 
sojourn in this country, and various ups and 
downs in his career, succeeding well with the 
fiddle and poorly with the ploagh, a short time 
since returned to his fatherland. His return to 
Norway was hailed with delight by his country 
men, and the proverbial enthusiasm of the Nor. 
wegians broke forth in most hearty and flattering 
expressions of welcome. His reception at Ber- 
gen, Christina, and indeed every city and village 
through which he passed, was perfectly ovation. 
ary. His heart-speaking violin had lost none of 
its old-time sweetness, and impressed with the 
home-feeling of the wanderer, its tones were ab 
solutely enchanting to his partial auditors, After 
his performance at the theatre, the whole audi 
ence accompanied him to his home as an honor. 
ary escort, serenading him with a band of 
music, and lingering around his hotel to pour 
forth their joyful acclamations at his safe retarn 
among them, after so long an absence from 
Norway. 
Ole Bulb is a man of refined feelings, and of a 
most lively imagination. We remember him 
well when he first came among us, and were 
probably the first of the editorial fraternity to 
take him by the hand, in this country, and as- 
sure him of the love and respect of our people. 
His fine, manly form, and dignified manner, 
were a faithful index of the goodness of heart 
and full human sympathy which an intimate ac- 
quaintance with him developed and confirmed. 
Of all the foreign artists that ever came among 
us, it always seemed to us that he was the most 
truly worthy of the kind reception which our 
people usually accord to imported talent, and 
presumed the least upon the favor he met with 
here. We are rejoiced to see how cordially his 
fellow-countrymen have greeted his return, and 
can well understand how the enthusiastic Nor- 
wegians—truly styled “the French of the 
North”’—were wrought up to such a pitch of 
enthusiasm upon hearing the strains of his magic 
instrument, sublimated as those strains must 
have been with the tender and mournful feelings 
that thrilled his heart upon his return to his na- 


BILLY BOWLEGS. 

Will Billy Bowlegs come in *—that is the 
question. Now Billy seems to be a mighty in- 
dependent sort of a body, and he has permitted 
this important question to be asked for the last 
ten years with the utmost indifference. Billy 
has never come in as yet, though often invited to 
do so, and he seems to be just about as far from 
coming in as ever. Has Billy ever started to 
come in, and is he still on his way to come in? 
This is an important view of the subject; for it 
may be that Billy’s path is so comet-like and 
parabolic, that he is now, has been, and for some 
time yet will be coming in, without ever arriving 
at his perigee. Once in a while some astute 
astronomer gets his telescopic eye upon a comet, 
weighs, measures and guages it, traces its track, 
and confidently sets his time for it to return, or 
“come in” again to the solar system. But the 
comet aforesaid, either from a reckless disregard 
of the arrangements made for it by 

“ « % 
Stes ery 
or from an equally censurable propensity to flirt 
with the Venuses and Vestas of other systems, 
utterly neglects to come in as directed, and 
scoots off into unknown and entirely unfashion- 
able regions of space, to the great disgust of the 
astronomer aforesaid. In such cases the reason 
assigned for the failure by the knowing ones, is 
the eccentric parabolic curve on which the 
cémet travels. Now, as Billy Bowlegs travels 
upon two parabolic curves, it may be that he has 
started to come in, but finds it absolutely impos- 
sible to get there, owing to the double eccentric- 
ity of the curves upon which he travels. It may 
be as impossible for Billy to walk straight on two 
such crooked legs, as it is fora man who squints 
with both eyes to see straight. If Billy really 
wants to come in, and cannot, we would advise 
him to hold up one leg and hop in on the other. 

This Billy Bowlegs is evidently a very great 
man, or his coming in would not be a subject of 
such anxious concern to the nation. Troops 
have been sent after him many a time, but some- 
how or other, they never have found him. May 
it not be that being such a very large man, they 
have marched past him through his bow-legs, 
and thus have missed him? We notice that the 
Florida folks are now advising the War Depart- 
ment to send an army of six thousand men 
against him, to help him come in. This, we 
think, would be a wise move, and if the army of 
six thousand flank out well in their march, or 
possibly, proceed against him in line-of-battle 
instead of column of companies, they can hardly 
pass between his legs without knowing it, and 
thus miss him. Perhaps an echelon movement 
from the right or left, might be advisable, as this 
would render the encountering of one of Billy’s 
legs at least highly probable, and if that were 
carefully followed up, it could not fail to lead to 
finding his whole body, and thus ensure the es- 
sential coming in of the aforesaid William 
Bowlegs of Seminole Swamp, Esquire. 


such great vicissitudes of fortune. 
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A FREE-AND-EASY SET. 


south-west of England, prior to the modern im 


secluded from the rest of the world, and thrown 
upon their own resources to kill time and amuse 
themselves. They accordingly clubbed together 
for fun and frolic. ‘ One-and-All,” a favorite 
Cornish motto, expresses the gregarious nature 


day, when by the agency of roads the exclusive 
ness of their social circle has been penetrated, 
and to some extent broken up, and when the 
jolly wassail of the olden time has given way to 


ciple now develops itself in camp meetings, 
temperance parties, and monster tea-drinkings. 
But in “the days of good Queen Bess,” these 
Cornwall gentry seem to have gone in for a 
good time after a regular “ one-and-all ” fashion. 
Carew, a writer of those people and times, in 
forms us that it was common for a gentleman 
and his wife to ride to his next neighbor's to 
make merry, and after a day or two thus spent, 
these two couples would go to a third, and « 
on, from house to house, increasing like a roll 
ing snowball, until the party got so large as wv 
be unmanageable, when fh broke up and dis 
persed. They were also in the habit of amusing 
themselves with cock-fights in their drawing 
rooms, after their great dinner parties, to the dk 
light of both ladies and gentlemen, It woul’ 
appear, however, that these battles were blood 
less, and comparatively harmless, for the bird 
were not armed with steel gaffe, and had thei: 
spurs cut short. 

— — -—— + mee 6. —__ -- — 
Tax Goip Rompers: or, The Australia 
Adventurers—This thrilling and powerfully wri 
ten novelette, from the pen of H. E. Bennet: 
author of “ The Diamond Seekers,” “ The For 
esters of Norway,” and other romances, will b- 
commenced in the next number of “ Ballou 
Pictorial.” The plot is exceedingly ingenious, 
and abounds in unexpected turns and complica 
tions, while the vividly-contrasted pictures « 
virtuous domestic life, with its trials, suffering 
and compensations, and the lawless career « 
crime as developed in some of the most notor 
ous characters of the land of gold where th 
scene is laid, exhibit a powerful pen and ca: 
not fail to interest the reader deeply. (1 
author has chosen an entirely new field, wit 
new social phases, and produced a wonderfi 
series of original combinations and effects. 





Amusinc.—lIt is rather amusing to see a fash- 
ionable lady, dressed in the amplitude of fashion, 
pausing at a milliner’s window to gaze at those 
mysterious skeletons and paraphernalia by the 
help of which, Araminta whispers in confidence, 
belles are “fearfully and wonderfully made.” 
It reminds us of a pupil studying anatomy. 
The lady, like Squeers’s scholar, first studies 
the skeleton, and then “ goes and does it.” 


twee 





Unnarry Man.—The last operations of the 
wretched individual who is too poor to buy a 
é . 
paper have been noted down as a terrible ex- 
ample. He has bought a slab-sided dog, an old 
shot-gun, and a two-shilling gold watch. He 
edacates his children in the streets, and his 
shanghais board on his neighbors. 
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A rine Lapy.—D Israeli once wrote of a 
certain fine lady: “She had certainly some 
qualities to shine in a fashionable circle. She 
had plenty of apathy; was tolerably illiterate ; 
was brilliantly vain, and fertilely capricious ; 
acquiesced with every one, and diffused universal 


smiles.” 
hor rn?) - ——_— 
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An uonest Max.—Dr. Johnson, when i 
indigent circumstances, was offered a rectory 
he would enter into orders; but, sensible of t 
asperity of his temper, declined it, saying 
have not the requisites for the office, and I ca 
not, in my conscience, shear the flock which 
am unable to feed.”’ 


ne 





EXxaGGERATION.—Exaggeration is the heset- 
ting sin of American writers, orators and talkers. 
“T tell you,” said a Bacchanalian joker, describ- 
ing an affair, “everybody was there! and the 
court-house was so full that nobody could have 
got in if every one hadn’t gone before anybody 
else did.” 


—_——— + mom 


A Hover oy Praren—There have be 
prayer-meetings held in Barton’s old theatr- 
New York—the second time in the history - 
New York that a play-house has been turned in 
a house of worship. 


eee 





Nor very CrepiTasie.—lIt is stated on 
what appears to be undoubted authority, that 
the city of Cincinnati, Ohio, contains more 
groggeries than any other city in the United 
States, except New York. 


———__ +202 ->—____—_ 


A Cestenantax Gon —Died in Jaffre 
New Hampshire, March 17th, Rev. Laban Air 
worth, aged one hundred years and seven mont) 
and twenty-eight days. 

Mvsicar Irem.—Verdi, who is at present in ee 
Naples, hes composed a chorus to be sung for 
the benefit of the sufferers by the earthquake. 
We fancy it abounds in shakes. 


—————_+ wre > 








Tne Ravers —After an unexampled care: 
of success in Boston, the Ravels are playir 
an equally brilliant farewell engagement i 
New York. 


> Des 
A rave Taovent—A beantiful face is 
silent praise, when the expression is that 
goodness and sincerity. 


Tue Scartet Fever.—The Belvidere 
Woolen Company, et Lowell, is now engaged 
in the manufacture of flannel for the new Bal- 
moral or scarlet petticoat. 
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OLE BULL AT HOME, 

The great Norwegian violinist, after a long 
sojourn in this country, and various ups and 
downs in his career, succeeding well with the 
fiddle and poorly with the plough, a short time 
since returned to his fatherland. His return to 
Norway was hailed with delight by his country- 
men, and the proverbial enthusiasm of the Nor- 
wegians broke forth in most hearty and flattering 
expressions of welcome. His reception at Ber- 
gen, Christina, and indeed every city and village 
through which he passed, was perfectly ovation- 
ary. His heart-speaking violin had lost none of 
its old-time sweetness, and impressed with the 
home-feeling of the wanderer, its tones were ab- 
solutely enchanting to his partial auditors. After 
his performance at the theatre, the whole audi- 
ence accompanied him to his home as an honor- 
ary escort, serenading him with a band of 
music, and lingering around his hotel to pour 
forth their joyful acclamations at his safe return 
among them, after so long an absence from 
Norway. 

Ole Bull is a man of refined feelings, and of a 
most lively imagination. We remember him 
well when he first came among us, and were 
probably the first of the editorial fraternity to 
take him by the hand, in this country, and as- 
sure him of the love and respect of our people. 
His fine, manly form, and dignified manner, 
were a faithful index of the goodness of heart 
and full human sympathy which an intimate ac- 
quaintance with him developed and confirmed. 
Of all the foreign artists that ever came among 
us, it always seemed to us that he was the most 
truly worthy of the kind reception which our 
people usually accord to imported talent, and 
presumed the least upon the favor he met with 
here. We are rejoiced to see how cordially his 
fellow-countrymen have greeted his return, and 
can well understand how the enthusiastic Nor- 

‘wegians—truly styled “the French of the 
North”—were wrought up to such a pitch of 
enthusiasm upon hearing the strains of his magic 
instrument, sublimated as those strains must 
have been with the tender and mournful feelings 
that thrilled his heart upon his return to his na- 
tive land after so long an absence, marked with 
such great vicissitudes of fortune. 


eee 


A FREE-AND-EASY SET. 

The gentry of the Duchy of Cornwall, in the 
south-west of England, prior to the modern im- 
provements of travelling, were pretty much 
secluded from the rest of the world, and thrown 
upon their own resources to kill time and amuse 
themselves. They accordingly clubbed together 
for fun and frolic. ‘ One-and-All,” a favorite 
Cornish motto, expresses the gregarious nature 
of theepursuits and amusements induced by this 
seclusion. The same spirit of aggregation man- 
ifests itself among them, even at the present 
day, when by the agency of roads the exclusive- 
ness of their social circle has been penetrated, 
and to some extent broken up, and when the 
jolly wassail of the olden time has given way to 
a more moderate life. The “ one-and-all” prin- 
ciple now develops itself in camp meetings, 
temperance parties, and monster tea-drinkings. 

But in “the days of good Queen Bess,” these 
Cornwall gentry seem to have gone in for a 
good time after a regular “ one-and-all”’ fashion. 
Carew, a writer of those people and times, in- 
forms us that it was common for a gentleman 
and his wife to ride to his next neighbor’s to 
make merry, and after a day or two thus spent, 
these two couples would go to a third, and so 
on, from house to house, increasing like a roll- 
ing snowball, until the party got so large as to 
be unmanageable, when it broke up and dis- 
persed. They were also-in the habit of amusing 
themselves with cock-fights in their drawing- 
rooms, after their great dinner parties, to the de- 
light of both ladies and gentlemen. It would 
appear, however, that these battles were blood- 
less, and comparatively harmless, for the birds 
were not armed with steel gaffs, and had their 
spurs cut short. 





Tue Gop Rossers: or, The Australian 
+ Adventurers—This thrilling and powerfully writ- 
ten novelette, from the pen of H. E. Bennett, 
author of ‘“ The Diamond Seekers,” ‘‘ The For- 
esters of Norway,” and other romances, will be 
commenced in the next number of “ Ballou’s 
Pictorial.”” The plot is exceedingly ingenious, 
and abounds in unexpected turns and complica- 
tions, while the vividly-contrasted pictures of 
virtuous domestic life, with its trials, sufferings 
and compensations, and the lawless career of 
crime as developed in some of the most notori- 
ous characters of the land of gold where the 
scene is laid, exhibit a powerful pen and can- 
not fail to interest the reader deeply. Our 
author has chosen an entirely new field, with 
new social phases, and produced a wonderful 
series of original combinations and effects. 


“(+ 202 +—___ 


AN Honest Man.—Dr. Johnson, when in 
indigent circumstances, was offered a rectory if 
he would enter into orders; but, sensible of the 
asperity of his temper, declined it, saying: “I 
have not the requisites for the office, and I can- 


not, in my conscience, shear the flock which I 
am unable to feed.” 


——————_+ 2 eo > 


A Hovse oF Prarer.—There have been 
prayer-meetings held in Burton’s old theatre, 
New York—the second time in the history of 
New York that a play-house has been turned into 
a house of worship. 


———- + woe + - 

A CENTENARIAN GONEB.—Died in Jaffrey, 
New Hampshire, March 17th, Rev. Laban Ains- 
worth, aged one hundred years and seven months 
and twenty-eight days. 





Tae Ravers.—After an unexampled career 
of success in Boston, the Ravels are playing 


an equally brilliant farewell engagement in 
New York. 





A trvE Tuovcnt.—A beantiful face is a 
silent praise, when the expression is that of 
goodness and sincerity. 










































A HORSE EXHIBITION. 

Some years ago, in the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature, a waggish member of that honorable 
body brought about an adjournment by an expe- 
dient somewhat amusing, which created a good 
deal of merriment at the time. The usual hour 
of adjournment was about two o’clock, but 
many of the country members were in the prae- 
tice of slipping off quietly at an earlier hour, and 
going to their boarding-houses to their one 
o’clock dinner. After despatching their meal, 
they would return to duty, and then, being well 
fortified for legislative business, they were not 
particularly anxious to adjourn just at two 
o’clock, and if any question of interest were 
pending, would vote down the motion to ad- 
journ, when made. On the occasion referred to, 
some, question of interest was up, which the 
country gentlemen wished to have taken before 
the House adjourned, and so when two o’clock 
arrived and the usual motion to adjourn was 
made, they defeated it. The Boston men were 
hungry, and after intervening motions, tried the 
adjournment again and again, but were as often 
defeated. They began to look aghast at the 
prospect of going without their dinner, and some 
of the two o’clock country members, being 
equally hungry, sympathized with them in their 
desperate prospects. ° 

At length one of the “Boston crowd,” who 
was famed for his good taste in feeding, and 
keen appetite, privately appealed to an eminent 
counsellor from Middlesex County to get them 
out of the scrape. Upon this, the gentleman 
appealed to arose, and, with great gravity and 
deliberation, proceeded to address the Speaker, 
stating that the gentlemen from the country were 
generally interested in agriculture, and would 
therefore be glad to know that there was to be a 
public horse-exhibition in Tremont Street, that 
afternoon, at three o’clock, which they would 
doubtless like to attend. The exhibition was to 
take place at Mr. Kimball’s museum, and was 
called “The Enchanted Horse; he would 
therefore move that the House adjourn. This 
preface and motion, propounded to the House in 
such a solemn manner, convulsed the members 
with laughter, in the midst of which the Speaker 
put the question, declared it carried, and ad- 
journed the session. 


tH orm + ____—_ 


SPRING-TIME OF YEAR. 

“Tt’s a poor heart wot never rejoices!” says 
the London coster-monger, who leads a life 
scarcely more intellectual than that of the don- 
key that carries his ‘“inguns and potatoes.” 
Yet both the coster-monger and his donkey feel 
a sort of joyousness at the approach of spring. 
Its spirit pervades the whole earth—man and 
animal are revivified at its belfry. It is noe alone 
in the country, in the woods and meadows, that 
its influence is felt. The golden rays of warm 
sunshine penetrate even the dusky courts of the 
city—even the bars of those cells in which pris- 
oners languish. There is a magic perfume in 
the very air we inhale—a luxury of life that the 
most destitute enjoy. And as the flowers spring 
up along the garden-path, so do that fairer por- 
tion of humanity, without whom life would be a 
desert and a blank, come forth and make ani- 
mated parterres of the sidewalks in the city. 
One is reminded of Granville’s “Animated 
Flowers,” as he sees them in their gay and 
variegated attire. Alas! too many of them are 
hot-house plants—almost as fragile and evanes- 
cent as our Azaleas and roses. We wish we 
could see more vigor and stamina in their ranks. 
However, let us be thankful that any pretext 
—curiosity or shopping, or even love of display— 
brings them out of stifling, furnace-heated rooms 
like exhausted receivers. But we think we can 
perceive, on the whole, traces of improved health 
among the fair. The skating mania of last win- 
ter was not without its happy results. The ice 
is gone, butthe walking will soon be excellent, 
and we trust pedestrianism will be as much of a 
rage among our ladies as skating was. But 
walks must not be taken in paper-soled shoes. 
The Princess Royal of England cases her ex- 
tremities in stout double-soled walking-shoes, 
and an immense quantity of these articles formed 
the most sensible part of her wedding fit-out. 
We imitate foreign follies—why can’t we take a 
leaf from the book of foreign common sense ? 





Rexicgious Revivats.—One of the most re- 
markable movements of the day is now going 
on—we allude to the religious revivals which are 
awakening thousands to an earnest contempla- 
tion of the great truths of the Gospel, through- 
out the length and breadth of the land. All 
classes and all denominations are embraced 
within the scope of this great spiritual agitation, 
which exceeds anything of the kind within our 
memory. 





CLAIRVOYANCE OUTWITTED.—An eminent 
physician deposited a note for one hundred 
pounds sterling at an English bank, and offered 
to present it to any mesmeric clairvoyant who 
could find out the number. Considerable exer- 
tion was made by the mesmeric clairvoyant body, 
but at the end of twelve months, none of them 
had gained the note. 


twee > 


WELLERISMs.—“ I’m ready to go off by the 
train,” as the barrel of gunpowder said to Guy 
Fawkes. ‘I can’t bear you,” as the sea said to 
the leaky ship. “ You'll break my heart,” as 
the oak said to the hatchet. “My heart is 
thine,” as the cabbage said to the cook-maid. 





Ser out Trees.—Let every man who owns 
a spot of ground resolve to set out as many fruit 
trees as he can this season. Wilson’s nursery 
in Malden, Mass., offers a vast variety to fruit- 
growers, particularly in the pear line. 





Westwarp Ho!—The tide of emigration, 
this season, is setting strongly for the fertile 
prairies of the Far West, the development of 
which nothing can check. 
> 

Fire axnp Warter.—A fire at Niagara Falls, 
the other night, destroyed the ferry-house. It 
could not have burned up for the lack of water. 












EDITORIAL INKDROPS 

Last month, the people of St. Augustine, Fa., 
had strawberries in their gardens. 

Virtue and learning, like gold, have their in- 
trinsic value, which no panic can destroy. 

T. F. Meagher is in Central America, for the 
purpose of getting topics to write and speak on. 

Delays frequently increase desire ; and it must 
be remembered that in desire, swiftness is delay. 

The erudition of some men ministers to igno- 
rance; the more they read, the less they know. 

“ Look in thy heart and s ” should be the 
motto of every orator desiri cess, 

Late events have indisposed the French and 
English to the tunnelling of the Channel. 

False shame springs from vanity, as true mod- 
esty generally has its source in sterling merit. 

Mohammed Pacha has had ill luck—lionized to 


death in New York and plupdered at Washington. 
Cunning is but the m' and false shadow 
of wisdom—an exagge caricature. 


At the French Sunday market, New Orleans, 
they sell everything, from asparagus to alligato 

A civil refusal is much less likely to make a 
enemy than a favor grudgingly granted. 

A Mr. Somerset remains a bachelor, for a 
young lady can’t think of turning a Sotnerset. 


Make your words agree wi thoughts ; let 
them be the true mirror of iments. 

Itis dangerous to take li great men; 
for there is a certain gravi greatness. 


Men and women need &musement as much as 
children ; we never outgrow the love of it. 

Presumption has ruined many; those who 
climb highest are patient and severe self-judges. 

The ladies of the Mount Vernon Association 
believe that their funds will soon reach $100,000. 

The great book of the past is but a mirror that 
reflects the unread pages of the future. 

Dr. Samuel’ Johnson never knew a villain who 
was not, on the whole, an unhappy dog. 

Mark how the constant dropping of water wears 
away the rock; so patient labor ever triumphs. 

A man should be trusted in his own art ; but a 
Jack-of-all-trades is viewed with suspicion. 





VIVE LA HUMBUG, 

Louis Napoleon certainly understood the 
French character quite well when he established 
his new imperial court, with all the frippery, ti- 
tles, and ceremony of the olden time. He did 
more, in thus freely catering to the childish taste 
of the French people, towards establishing his 
hold upon their affections, than he could have 
accomplished by any political guarantee what- 
ever. They like show rather than substance, 
sentiment rather than principle, and therefore he 
could safely venture to puta muzzle upon the 
public press, and make the Chamber of Deputies 
the mere registry of his decrees, so long as he 
gave them titles, robes, crowns and thrones with 
which to amuse themselves. Byron made a 
great mistake when he censured Napoleon I., in 
the following lines : 

“ But thou, forsooth, must be a king, 
‘And don the 
As though that foolist "ope could wring 
Remembrance ‘preast |!” 

The truth is, the emperor had no idea of 
wringing remembrance from his breast by any 
such expedient. He only sought to amuse the 
people by displaying the very toys he knew 
would please them the best ; and Louis Napoleon 
wisely adopts the same course. He, too, wears 
a crimson velvet mantle, embroidered with gold, 
but it is to please others, not himself. The man- 
tle he covets is security upon his throne ; and he. 
has hope that that may be his, if he can only 
keep the feline nature of his people thoroughly 
amused with the glittering baubles which he trolls 
before their eyes. He fears the sharp claws and 
angry growl of the treacherous animal, and 
therefore aims to amuse, in order that the claws 
may be kept beneath their velvet sheath, and a 
gentle purr of content sound forth the token of 
peace. 


——-“(3C+26e— >+>—__—__—__ 


Foreign CoRRESPONDENTS.—A great many 
literary gentlemen, pursuing their studies in 
Paris, the capital of the world, have hitherto 
made a very comfortable living by writing let- 
ters to the journals of their respective nations. 
But just now there is a terrible fluttering in the 
community, because the correspondents of sev- 
eral foreign newspapers have been expelled from 
France, for having given news or made com- 
ments displeasing to the government. 

__+ore————— 

Ancies vs. Lunes.—They have been giving 
the Italian opera, with the usual accompan- 
iments, in Constantinople ; but the Turks svout 
the music, while they gre delighted with the bal- 
let. Henceforth the musical part of the opera 
will be omitted, to please them. 

Cuances IN THE CiTy.—The south part of 
the city has been so improved that citizens, re- 
turning after a five years’ absence, would hardly 
recognize it. There will be more building there, 
this spring, than there has been in any season 
for fifty years. 


+ orn 
Wuat’s 1x a Name ?—Oor romantic young 
ladies have got a trick, lately, of Frenchifying 
their names by the addition of an ie. We think 
Mary is as pretty as Marie. It certainly don’t 
change the i-dear. 











Busixess.—Confidence, and as a consequence, 
business, has revived all over the country. Money 
is plenty, and the grandest enterprises have been 
set on foot. 





Howarp AtTHEN£UM.—This place of enter- 
tainment, admirably managed by Mrs. Barrow, 
with a splendid dramatic troupe, is doing an 
excellent business. 








New York Srreets.—New York has nearly 
five hundred miles of paved streets. No wonder 
they find it hard work to keep them clean. 





Batiov’s Picror1aL.—The price of Ballou’s 
Pictorial is now but five cents per single copy 
everywhere. Beautifully illustrated. 





Surp-Buritp1ne.—The ship w 
York has been renewed with r 
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BALLOU'S 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPAN 


For the present week embraces the following conten 


“The Crystal Dagger: or, the Mysteries of Venice,” 8 


love tale of the Adriatic, translated and adapted from the 
French of Jules Lecompte, by Francis A. Durivace. 

** Companionless,” lines by R. M. Quesnev. 

“The Spirit Bride,” a tale by Mary A. LowELL 

* Confucius,” a m by Witus B. Pasor. 

“The Highland Heathbell,” a story by Mrs. J. D. 
Batpwin. 
wa Man was not made to Mourn,” stanzas by Anpaew I. 

oop. 

“ A Whaling Story,” by H. Hews. 

“Murder of Marshal D’Ancre,” a story from the 
French, by Estetie Gray. 

“ Evenings at Home,” verses by Kittie Kina. 

“Gossip with the Reader.” 


ILLUSTRATIONS 
A fine large portrait of Lord Derby, the 
England. 


Picture of the inland Australian Police. 


A sketch showing a couple of Woodchop 
by a Bear in the forests of Maine. 


Views in Portland, Me., showing the St. Stephen's 
Episcopal Church; second, the Reform School; third, 
the Methodist Episcopal Church ; fourth, the State Street 
Church; and fifth, the Marine Hospital, at Martin’s 
Point. 

Representation of Hindoo Temples at Mahaida, India. 


Picture of the famous American Trotting-Horse, Ta- 
coney. af 


A large whole page picture 
native costume. . 


*,* The Pictorial is for saleat al] the Periodical Depots 
in the United States at five cents a copy. 


(> One copy of the Frag, and one 
RIAL, when taken together, for $3 50 per 
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Belfast, Ireland, ahead. Three daily 
papers are now published in that city—as many 
as are published in Liverpool, and one more than 
the number in Manchester. 

The official journal of the Two Sicilies states 
that the total number of lives lost by the earth- 
quake in December, was 9350, and that 1350 
persons were wounded. 


Prince Frederick William of Prussia has giv- 
en Mr. Ernest Rieck a commission to paint a 
lar; agro of Windsor Castle, to be hung, 
probably, in the princess’s new home. 

Madame Goldschmidt is expected to arrive in 
England early in June, it is said, with the inten- 
tion of boven J up her permanent residence there 
—and possibly of singing in public. 

We learn from Vienna that 6000 men, belong- 
ing to the army, are to be employed in taking 
down the ramparts of that city, as lately decided 
on. The work will be commenced this spring. 

Dr. Monk, an alderman of Lancashire, has 
been convicted of forgery of a will, and sen- 
tenced to transportation. Ten months ped 
dined with Baron Martin, of Liverpool, before 
whom he was corfvicted. 

A born German countess, Madame Merweldt, 
belonging to the family of Bismark Schonhausen, 
has taken to the pearing for the first 
time at Weimar, on the 30th of January, ina 
translation of “ La Fiammina.” 


A thoughtful London paper says that the 
number of successful applications to the police 
magistrates for the protection of the earnings of 
married women, who have been dese by 
their husbands, shows how much the new law 
was needed. 


Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


Those who raise envy will easily incur 
censure. 

Some people write and others talk themselves 
out of their reputation. 

It is not easy to straighten in the oak the crook 
that grew in the sapling. 

Our dreams are the sequel of our waning 
knowledge; they are never original. 

The envious lose the enjoyment of life by the 
discontent they feel at what others enjoy.. 

Perfection is being, not doing; it is not to 
effect an act, but to achieve a character. 

Human innocence is not to know evil ; Chris- 
tian saintliness is to know evil and good, and 
prefer good. 

A man-that astonishes at first soon makes 
people impatient if he does not continue in the 
same enlivening key. 

Scandal is what one-half the world takes 
pleasure in inventing, and the other half equal 
pleasure in believing. 

It is a very lofty thing to be a Christian ; for 
a Christian is a man who is restoring God’s 
likeness to his character. 

Induction being the right path to knowledge, 
every man, whether he knows it or not, uses in- 
duction more or less, by the fact of his having a 
human reason, and knowing anything at all. 


It is well for a believer to look on. Dare 
‘ou? Remember, out of Christ itis not wisdom 
ut madness to look on. You must look back, 

for the longest and the best day is either past or 
passing. 

We may set a high mark for our ambition, 
yet if it is within the bounds of possibility, un- 
tiring energy may reach it. If we falter in the 
race, he who follows will pass ahead and gain 
the prize. 











Soker’s Wudget. 


A schoolmaster trains the mind, but a railroad 
engineer minds the train. 

Why does much twinkling of the stars foretell 
bad weather? Because it’s part of the explane- 
tory system. 

An Irish gentleman at cards, having, on in- 
spection found the pool deficient, exclaimed, 
“ Here’s a shilling short, who put it in ?” 

When Rome was in danger, and the question 
was, “ Who will save the capitol?” the reply 
was “ An anser (goose).”” 


Spiggles has been inspecting some of the 
fluid vended by the milkmen, and he has arrived 
at the conclusion that they will never get to 
heaven by the milky way. 

When Foote was about to produce a play by 
puppets, a lady, of fashion asked him if the 
figures were to be as large as life. “O, no, 
madam,” replied Sam, “not much bigger than 
Garrick.” 

A grandson of the Earl of Fife, has serious 
notions of learning to play thatinstrument. His 
first lessons are to be given by a country school- 
master, learning him while reading, to mind his 
stops. 

“Jim,” said Abner Phelps the other day to 
his son, “you are lazy—what on earth do you 
expect to do for aliving?” ‘Why, father, I’ve 
been thinking as how I would be a Revolution- 
ary Pensioner.” 

A physician attending a man afflicted with 
inflammatory rheumatism, reports that he was 
some part of the time suffering under such sharp 

ins, that those who attempted to turn him in 

is bed were severely cutin the hands and arms. 

Economy.— My dear, you use too much hnut- 
ter on your bread,” sard a lady who had beer 
married late in life to her husband ; “they will 
not make butter for less than twenty-five cents a 
pound now-a-days.” “I donot know what they 
make it for,” answered he, “but I buy it to eat 
upon my bread.” 
























Quill and Scissors. 

A Wisconsin correspondent of the Rochester 
Union says that in going from Prairie du Chien to 
La Crosse, a few days ago, a singular scene was 
ahaa on the steamboat. At one end of the 
ong saloon, a clergyman was preaching to a 
small crowd gathered around him; in the mid- 
die, gambling was in busy progress; and at the 
other extremity of the saloon there was music 
and dancing. 

At late accounts the newly married English 
princess and her Prussian husband continued to™ 
receive gift offerings of every kind. Amongst 
the most recent are a piping bulfinch, which 
whistles ‘‘ God save the Queen ;” the Wellington, 
a British man-of-war, fully armed and equipped, 
made of segars; a huge tart made of scented 
soap. 

The New York Journal of Commerce says 
that contracts have been made in that city for 
the construction of a small steamer on the Eng- 
lish account, to carry cattle between Ireland and 
Liverpool. The reason given is, that we build 
better steamers here than in England. 


The total value of steamers afloat on the Mis- 
sissippi River and its tributaries is more than six 
millions of dollars, and number as many as one 
thousand hundred—more than twice the 
entire stea: tonnage of England, and equal 
to of all other parts of the world. 


The bridal veil originated in the custom of 
performing the nuptial ceremony under a square 
iece of cloth, held over the brid m and 
ride to conceal the blushes of the latter. At 
the marriage of a widow it was dispensed with. 


We learn from the Chicago Democrat that 
Mr. Kershaw, the gentleman who spent so much 
money in striving to establish direct communica- 
tion between Chicago and Liverpool by sailing 
vessels, has given up the attempt in despair. 

The citizens of Atlanta, Ga., have, by a ma- 
jority of 340, voted in favor of the further sub- 
scription on the part of the city of $100,000 to 
the stock of the Air Line Railroad Company. 

The State of Kentucky leases its State peni- 
tentiary now for $8000. A new lease for four 
years is to be given, and competing parties offer 
to give $12,000 a year for it. 

The Detroit Tribune says, a loving couple 
were married at Albion, a short time since, and 
having no money, they paid the minister with 
two bushels of black walnuts. 


The Lawrence Courier says that hundreds, 
and perhaps thousands of people are preparing 
to leave that city. Those who have the means 
are preparing to go to California. 

Out of thirty-five scholars in a school in Cuy- 
ahoga County, Ohio, nine of the boys are regu- 
lar chewers of tobacco, and five of the girls are 
smokers. 


The Detroit Advertiser says that Mrs. Thomas, 
a washer-woman of that city, has recently be- 
come heir to a fortune of a million of dollars in 
Europe. 

A company is about to be organized for the 
purpose of erecting a new building for a Mer- 
chant’s Exchange in Baltimore. 


Dr. Livingstone says, “to talk of the majestic 
roar of the lion is mere majestic twaddle—‘ The 
silly ostrich makes a noise as loud.’ ” 


Grasshoppers have lately appeared in thick 
swarms upon the of a man living a short 
distance west of Oxford, Ohio. 


They have whiskey out in Buffalo, one drop 
of which on the back of an adder, is warranted 
to kill the reptile in five minutes. 


The hog product in the West will this season, 
it is believed, ex the amount of last year by 
490,000 head. 


‘There will be a |: 
England to the far 
spring and summer. 


The Ronzani Ballet Troupe, so successful at 
the Boston Theatre, have created an equal furore 
in New Orleans. 


Rose Pasquier died lately in France, aged 101 
years. She had been a servant in one family for 
eighty years. 


The troops in Utah, at lastadvices, were com- 
fortable, but longing to be employed in action 
against the rebels. 


Some of the best citizens of France are vol- 
untarily expatriating themselves in disgust at the 
iniperial réyime. 

In Philadelphia bogus gold coin is — 
inanufactured and advertised “ for sale cheap!” 


New York has thirty-nine evening schools— 
twenty-two for males and seventeen for females. 


Men, like books, an old writer says, begin and 
end with a blank leaf—infancy and senility. 


Hlarriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Dr. Blagden, Capt. Alexander G 
Hoyt to Miss Charlotte M. Cutler. 
acct Rev. Dr. Vinton, Dr. J. C. Sharp to Miss Helen 

es 
; 24 ay Mr. Miner, Mr. George W. Fisher to Miss Helen 
.». Bickner. 

By Rev. Mr. Dadmun, Mr. Atward Hilyard, of East- 
port, Me., to Miss Margaret Sweeney. 
ye B bit Mr. Spear, Mr. William Smith to Miss Melvina 

. Conbet. 

By Rev. Mr. Eddy, Mr. Xenophon Goodnough to Mise 
Min J. Ridley, of Monmouth, Me. 

B v. Mr. Sykes, Mr. Gilman T. Gould, of Salem, to 
Miss Augusta G. Barnard. 

At Dorchester, by Rev. Mr. Hall, Mr. Curtis Green- 
wood, of Woburn, to Miss Sarah KE. Humphreys. 

At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Cushman, Mr. Charles B. 
Lawrence to Miss Almira Hewey, both of Boston. 

At West Roxbury, by Rev. Mr. Laurie, Mr. John M. 
Phelon, of Chelsea, to Miss Maria B. Cass. 

At West Cambridge, by Rev. Mr. Swaim, Mr. George 
Wright to Miss Almira Deblois. 

At Quincy, by Rev. Mr. Brooks, Mr. John Chamberlain, 
Jr. to Miss Abigail N. Baxter. 

At Salem, by Rev. Mr. Ellis, Mr. James Donaldson to 
Miss Caroline A. Buxton. 

At Danvers, by Rev. Dr. Braman, Mr. Edward Hutch- 
inson to Miss Almira Preston. 

At Marblehead, by Rev. Mr. Patch, Mr. William R. Al- 
len ttrcers Ellen P. os ae 

At Newburyport, by Rev. Mr. Horton, Mr. William B. 
Boariman to Miss Martha W. Pierce. 


— Beaths. 
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In this city, Mrs. Cynthia Woodward, 67; Mr. Amos 
Hilton, 46; Mr. Alexander Gifford, 57; Miss Maria Wes- 
ton, 54; Mre. Amelia Maria Tillinghast, 24; Mr. John 8. 
luckis, 68; Mr. Debonair Farrer, 64; Mr. Benjamin F. 
Whitcomb, 45; Mrs. Lucy B. Leonard. 24; Mrs. Clara A. 
Parker; Widow Lucy Sheafe, 78; Luke Fay, Eeq., 66; 
Mrs. Lydia Ann Crossman, 24; Miss Jane Jones, 
20; Miss Georgiar. Turner, 26; Mr. Thomas Hogan, {); 
Mrs. Sarah Adelaide Mullen, 20; Mr. Matthew Mooney, 
41; Mr. Jobn Lundergreen, 28; Mrs. Joanna Pond. 84; 
Joba B. Wells, 75. 

At Chelsea, Mr. Moses H. Caldwell, 68. 

At Watertown, Widow Mary Loud, fA. 

At East Cambridge, Mrs. Martha K. Whitney, 33. 

At Medford, Mrs. Mary Jones, 84 

At Quincy, **:=. Catherine, wife of Mr. Edward H 
Starbuck, 27 years 6 months. 

At Dedham, Enoch Patterson, Beq., 85. 

At Newton Corner, Widow Lucy Hyde, 80. 

At Stoughton, Capt. James Hill 

At Concord, Miss Elizabeth Sewall Alcott. 22 

At Hingham, Mr. Edward C. Blossom, 49. 

At Randolph, Widow Lydia Clark, 65. 

At Natick, Mrs. Maria Cozzens, 22. 

At Lynn, Mr. Samuel J. Goodwin, 32; Mrs Mehitable 
Dariing. 

At Salem, Mrs. Joanna Grape, 40; Miss Mary Elizabeth 
Hv imes, 21; Widow Judith Norris, 79. 

At Newburyport, Widow Sally T: o, 88; Mrs. Ann 
8. Delano, 24; Widow Mary Parker, 92. 

At Lowell, Mrs. Mary Durell, 91. 

At Great ington, Mr. James Moulthrop, $1 

At Deerfield, Mrs. Persis Stowell, 81. 

At Heath, Widow Olive Maxwell, 56. 

At Plymouth, Mr Josiah Drew, 54. 

At Weetfor¢, yidow Polly Abbott, 91. 














[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
SPIRIT MUSIC, 








BY EDWARD 8. ELLIS. 


Like the muffled voice of ocean, 
Sounding o’er the isles afar; 
Like the pagan’s wild devotion, 
Wailing in the midnight air; 
Like a weird, fading vision, 
Floating softly, strangely by, 
Lighting up those fields elysian, 
To the dreamer’s wistful eye : 


Sometimes, at the hour of even, 
In the shadows of the soul, 
Sweet and wondrous sounds from heaven 
Through those haunted chambers roll ; 
Like the wind-harp’s tone low dying, 
When the silent, saddened air. 
Wafts some lonely spirit’s sighing, 
Like a burden hard to bear. 


Swept by Eden’s softest breathings, 
Heart-strings give a wondrous sound; 
Spirit hands those chords enwreathing, 
Stranger tones have sometimes found; 
Whisper tones of solemn sadn 
Sometimes pierce the startled a 2 
Waking thoughts of mournful gladness, ~~ 
While those shadows strange appear. 


There’s a harp within the twilight 
Of each human mortal’s breast, 

Where the world is never shining, 
And whose clouds forever rest, 

Save when some wandering angel 
Sweeps across those shining strings, 
And its wondrous tones will change all, 
When he spreads his golden wings. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE COUSINS. 


BY MRS. MARY CRUIKSHANKS. 





“T LEAVE my child to your care, John; love 
her, and be good to her as you would to your 
own. My property is all for her—you are 
wealthy—I have no other relatives; my child is 
my only heir, and she will be rich in this world’s 
goods. For her I have toiled and striven, for 
her I have hoarded and saved, and now in my 
dying hour I have a fearful presentiment that her 
fortune will be the cause of her unhappiness. 
Guard her carefully ; don’t let her marry foolish- 
ly. My daughter, my darling daughter, would 
I could have seen you ere I left this world.” 

Thus spoke James Austin, as lying on his 
death bed, he confided his only child to the care 
of his only brother. And that brother promised 
to be a father to the orphan; and happy in the 
assurance, the dying man departed. 

Poor Mary Austin! it was a sad home-coming, 
when he whose fond caresses had hitherto been 
her welcome, was lying cold and still in death. 
It was long before John Austin could divert the 
attention of his niece to any other subject than 
the death of her beloved father. Summoned 
hastily from school to receive his last blessing, 
and only arriving in time to behold his lifgless 
corpse, the grief of the poor child was over- 
whelming ; but when the first great shock was 
passed, and he learned her position, John Austin 
was astonished at the good sense displayed by 
the frail and delicate-looking creature. When 
informed of her father’s wishes, she affectionately 
returned her uncle’s caresses, promised ever to 
be to him as a daughter. 

Three days after the funeral, all the business 
arrangements having been settled, Mary Austin 
and her guardian set out for the distant city 
henceforth to be her home; but ere we follow 
her thither, we must go back to the early history 
of the brothers, so unceremoniously introduced. 

Twenty years before, John and James Austin 
found themselves in New York, with very little 
money in their pockets, and less knowledge of 
the world in their heads. But fortune favored 
the enterprising lads, who, not content to vege- 
tate in an obscure country village, had come to 
the great city to seek a living. 

John, the eldest, fond of money, and eager for 
riches, turned his attention to mercantile affairs ; 
while James, disliking the city, and willing to 
make slower progress, went out into the far west, 
and purchased land with what money he had. 

Through his untiring zeal and faithfulness, 
John Austin so won the confidence of his em- 
ployer, that while yet very young, he married 
his daughter, and at the old gentleman’s death 
became heir to all his wealth. Of riches he had 
abundance, but of domestic happiness but a small 
share; his gay and volatile wife, brought @p as 
too many are among the wealthy, being ill cal- 
culated to make home happy. Their children, 
inheriting a frail constitution from the mother, 
and not receiving a mother’s proper care, died 
early; and out of a family of seven, one only 
daughter lived to grow up. 

James Austin also became wealthy. The land 
he had purchased, all at once became exceeding- 
ly valuable ; a city was to rise where he had 
planned an extensive farm; fabulous prices were 
offered to him fur even the poorest lots in his 
possession, and the end of it was, that he too 
became very rich. By judiciously employing 
his money in profitable speculation, in and 
around the new city, he made a slow and sure 
increase on it, and having married a very beau- 
tiful and amiable girl, he looked forward to a 
life of contented happiness. But all his plans 
were overset by the death of his young wife, who 
left him heartbroken and disconsolate, only 
for the affection he Lore her little infant. 

For this child he now began to save, and ere 
his death, had almost obtained the title of miser, 
so notorious were his economical habits. But 
on Mary and her education, no expense was 
spared, and for the latter purpose she was kept 
at an excellent school, far away from the lonely 
place he had made his residence on the death of 
his wife. While for himself he took no pride in 
dress, he was careful that his child should always 
make an appearance suitable to the fortune he 
intended should one day be hers, and conse- 
quently Mary Austin was the best dressed girl 
in her school, always plentifally supplied with 
money, and always led to believe that she was 
rich. Her vacations, spent at her couatry home, 
and in the society of her beloved father, were 
seasons of great joy to the affectionate girl, who 
delighted to'sarprise her indulgent parent with 






























these happy days were now at an end, she 
must leave the dear old home, her companions 
at school, and all she had loved from youth, and 
go far away among strangers. But Mary yield- 
ed to no childish weakness, and when she saw 
that her tears distressed her uncle, she resolutely 
hid her feelings, and none saw her agony. 

So great was her sorrow that she scarce no- 
ticed a remark her relative made one day about 
her father’s property. His words insinuated that 
his brother had died poor, but beyond a vague 
astonishment and an inward convic- 
was a mistake, the daughter thgught 
ut it. Long afterwards did Mary 
to mind those words, and wonder at 
range indifference. 
last night of their stay in her old home, 
Mary spent in tears and deep anguish, but little 
recked she of the great temptation her uncle was 
wrestling with under thesameroof. Many times 
and oft had John Austin had it in his power to 
gratify his love of at the expense of his 
honor, but never allowed the tempter to 
overcome him; at th e he became his niece’s 
guardian his conscience was unstained by crime 
or wrong done to mortal. 

Mary’s friends gathered around to say farewell 
to the orphan, and Mary went forth into the 
world with the blessi f all who had known 
her from childhood. was one among the 
number whose parti none heard, save 
her alone ; but they timson flush up to 
the pale cheek, and te: led the deep blue 
eyes as she gave him her hand, and breathed a 
kind good-by. 

In after days, when sorrowful and well-nigh 
broken-hearted, Mary Austin dwelt with hopeful 
remembrance on that parting look and that earn- 
est promise of a future meeting. The son of 
their pastor had been her friend from childhood, 
the companion of her vacations, and the favorite 
of her father. It added not a little to her dis- 
tress, to witness the ‘coolness with which her 
uncle treated this esteemed friend, but she could 
do no more than make her own manner more 
cordial, to atone. 








“ Well, mama, what news does father send ? 
I am dying with impatience to know how much 
uncle has left me, and there you sit, holding his 
letter, and wont tell me a word.” And Miss 
Emily Austin stamped her little foot with impa- 
tience, and spoke in a tone very unlike her usual 
softly modulated one. 


Apparently unheeding, or accustomed to her 


daughter’s ill temper, Mrs. Austin again went 
over the epistle she held in her hand, and so 
many strange expressions appeared in her coun- 
tenance, that with an undutiful exclamation, 
Emily,snatched it from her hand and began to 
read it; but scarcely had she perused half a 
dozen lines ere, flinging it to the floor, she crushed 
it beneath her foot. 

“T will not hear of it; she sha’n’t come. 
Father must be crazy to think that I want a pen- 
niless cousin to drag around, even if she is a 
beauty.” And the angry girl burst into a tor- 
rent of tears. 

Very quietly, Mrs. Austin took this fearful 
ebullition, contenting herself with exclaiming: 

“Why, Emily! Don’t give way to your 
feelings so, Emily.” And then as a last re- 
source, continuing, “You will spoil your eyes, 
and not be fit tago out with Mrs. S——, when 
she calls for you this afternoon.” 

This last argument appeared to have some 
effect, for wiping away her tears the angry 
beauty composed herself in the lounging 
chair from which she had arisen, and while she 
arranged her disordered curls, conversed in a 
somewhat lower tone about the contents of the 
unfortunate letter. Mrs. Austin appeared as 
much at a loss as herself to account for the 
unexpected tidings it conveyed. 

“Ts it not very strange, mother, after all we 
have heard, and all uncle wrote to us himself, 
about his immense property, that he should die 
poor, and leave his child for us to support? 
Surely, father must have made some mistake.” 
And again the letter was closely examined. 

Mrs. Austin said it was strange, but not even 
to her spoiled, over-indulged child did the wife 
dare to tell the strange thoughts that letter had 
conjured up ; this suddenly announced poverty in 
one known to be rich, this child given to their 
care, and then the slurred and blotted letter, with 
its long erasures, so different from her husband’s 
free and careless style, all combined to raise 
strange suspicions in her mind; but she pru- 
dently kept them to herself, and if Emily noticed 
her abstracted air, it was accounted for by the 
disappointment in regard to the money. 

“It is too bad to he so disappointed when I 
had made so sure of getting those diamonds 
with it. Don’t you think you could persuade 
father to give them to me?” There was no 
thought of the sufferings of the poor orphan; no 
pity for her loss ; in Emily's eyes the disappoint- 
ment about her long coveted jewels was para- 
mount to all other distresses. 

“Tam afraid he will not consent to such ex- 
travagance, my darling, knowing that you have 
so many handsome ornaments already.” 

“ But these are so magnificent and costly, that 
none of my acquaintances have anything to 
equal them. O, do try to coax him for me, 
mama; you don’t know how [I have set my 
mind on having these beautiful diamonds.” 

When occasion required, and some favor was 
to be obtained, Miss Emily could be as humble 
as possible to her doting mother, although her 
habitual treatment was in the highest degree 
insolent and ungrateful. 

“T know it is of no use, dear,” was Mrs. Aus- 
tin’s answer. “He positively refused before, 
and now if he has your cousin to dress and sup- 
port, itis absurd to think of getting them. I 
am very sorry, for I always wish to see you out- 
shine your friends ; but 1 know your father will 
not consent to this.” 

But here any fartherconyersation was stopped 
by the arrival of Emily’s very dear friend, Mrs. 
S——, who, with her brother Louis, were bent 
on a shopping expedition. Mrs. Austin hastened 
to apologize for Emily’s tear swollen eyes by 
saying that they had just head of the death of 
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a relative, thus impressing the visitors with an 
idea of the young lady’s sensitive feelings. 

Louis Eldridge had long been selected by Mrs. | 
Austin and her daughter as Emily’s future hus- 
band ; for though suitors for the rich merchant’s 
daughter were plentiful, not one among the 
number could compare with him in point of 
wealth, talents, station or appearance. 

His sister, Mrs. S——, a schoolfellow of Em- 
ily’s, and married to a rich man old enough to 
be her father, was a very different person, but 
was fondly lo by her brother, who, in his 
great affection is only sister, overlooked the 
faults he could not correct. ' 

To fascinate and win Louis Eldridge was the 
great aim and end of Emily Austin’s life. For 
that purpose she studied a thousand graceful 
arts; for that purpose she dressed and adorned 
herself, and for that purpose she courted and 
caressed the sister; whom in her heart she 
despised, and yet enwied. 

For Mrs. S——, if she had married an old 

, had at least attained the summit of her 
hes, in the possession of a magnificent house 
and furniture, an unrivalled equipage, and unlim- 
ited leave as to the expense of her wardrobe and 



























ornament. Since her marriage, Louis had come 
into possessio large fortune likewise, and 
thus the bro ister were objects of great 


interest in t able circles they frequented. 

That Emil ti made a deep impres- 
sion on the young man’s heart was quite true ; 
but it was no less so, that he was far from being 
in love, or at least sufficiently so to be blind to 
her faults. He was fascinated by her beauty, 
and perhaps a little flattered at her evident 
preference for himself; but there were feelings 
deep down in Louis Eldridge’s heart too noble, 
too earnest, too good to be touched by one like 
Emily Austin. 





“ Mary, this is your cousin; Emily, I have 
brought you a sister—you must be kind to her,” 
said John Austin, as he presented the girls to 
each other. 

There was a look of haughty disdain on the 
beautiful features of Miss Austin as she glanced 
with contemptuous curiosity at the slight, closely 
veiled figure before her; but her expression 
changed to one of utter astonishment, when 
drawing aside the heavy crape which shaded her 
features, Mary advanced to embrace her. So 
unexpectedly and pxquisitely beautiful did she 
find her, that like @ person in a dream she re- 
turned the fond greeting ; but none the less did 
she dislike the new comer, 

Very differently they appeared as they stood 
together; Emily with her slight brunette tinge, 
black, flashing eyes, raven ringlets and high 
color; Mary, with a complexion like the palest 
leaf of a blush rose, deep blue eyes shaded by 
long, dark lashes, heavy braids of rich brown 
hair, and features that might have been modelled 
from a Grecian statue. 

Emily had pictured her cousin, rude in man- 
ners, uncultiva’ awkward ; over-awed by 
her superior elegangg,and style, and betraying in 
every movemen) Neybackwvods education. She 
had expected all this and more ; but the idea of 
her immense wealth had reconciled her to any 
faults, either of person, dress or manner. 

“You know,” she had said to her mother, 
“that her gold will hide all defects, and under 
my tuition, and the example of our fashionable 
friends, she will soon become civilized.” 

Had Mary come as she anticipated, even 
without the property, Emily would have been 
kind and civil to her, and even taken pride in 
having so good a foil to her own finished and 
graceful manners; but she was not prepared to 
find in this penniless cousin a formidable rival, 
not only in beauty, but in every accomplishment. 
Emily had studied for the sake of admiration 
and display ; Mary had improved herself fur very 
love of learning, and to please her father ; the 
difference was very perceptible. 

The first time Mary sat down to the piano, her 
cousin grew pale with envy and suppressed an- 
noyance. She fancied Louis Eldridge listening, 
entranced with those delightful strains, and 
gazing with admiration on the beautiful little 
white hands flying over the keys with such 
matchless grace and ease. A thousand angry 
passions rosein Emily Austin’s bosom, and well 
had it been for Mary, could ‘she have read the 
feelings of that jealous heart, so fiercely throb- 
bing beneath the restraining satin and lace. 

A very short sqjourn at her uncle’s convinced 
Mary that her life would not be a very happy 
one. That Emily and her aunt disliked her, she 
soon discovered, and her uncle’s conduct was so 
extraordinary that she soon learned to fear him. 
At times he would caress her with even greater 
fondness than he displayed for his own child, 
and again he would bid her leave his presence, 
with marks of abhorrence on his countenance. 

John Austin was a changed man. Stern and 
morose at one time, the whole household stood 
in awe of him; and again his temper would 
change, and fits of excessive mirth and hilarity 
cause almost equal wonderment among those 
who had known bim all his life. Mary, who 
had never seen him in past days, thought him 
exceedingly disagreeable, and wondered how her 
gentle father could have so ill-tempered a brother. 

As her deep mourning had prevented her going 
into society, and her saddened feelings rendered 
her unwilling to meet the gay guests who assem- 
bled at her aunt’s, nearly two months had elapsed 
ere any of their friends were aware of the pres- 
ence of the young orphan. In her own room, 
alone with her books and embroidery, Mary 
passed her evenings, and often wondered to her- 
self how they could so strangely neglect one who 
had so many claims on their kindness and atten- 
tion. But the mystery was one day explained, 
and in so rude a manner as almost to crush the 
gentle-hearted girl. 

A magnificent party was given by the rich and 
fashionable Mrs. S——, and for several days 
previous, Emily had been in a very flutter of 
preparation. The long-talked-of evening at 
length arrived, but found the beauty in a very | 
unamiable mood, owing to another unsuccessful 
apr" had made to her father fur the | 
P nonds. 

asions she had displayed con- ! 
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siderable authority when requiring her cousin’s 
assistance, but this night she was insolent and 
overbearing in the extreme. With her usual 
patient kindness, Mary assisted to attire the 
angry girl, unheeding the ungrateful remarks on 
her slowness, her awkwardness, and her want of | 
taste. But when the white satin robe was on, 
the costly blonde trimmings properly arranged, | 
the beautiful bracelets clasped on the handsome 
rounded arm, and Mary’s white fingers were 
twining wreaths of pearl amid the dark tresses, 
then the ill-concealed malice broke forth. 

“Tt is well for you to praise these paltry 
pearls ; you, whose fault alone it is that I have 
not the magnificent diamond spray for my hair, 
I have so long wished for.” 

“My fault, Emily?’ was the astonished ex- 
clamation. ‘ How can it possibly be my fault ?” 

“O, very easily,” was the sarcastic answer. 
“Tf father had not you to dress and maintain, 
he would not refuse me what I want so much.” 

“Emily, you must mistake; what do you 
mean by your father having me to dress and 
maintain?” There was a flush of indignation 
on the fair cheek, but it paled quickly as the 
answer fell upon her ear. 

“Why, simply this: that you don’t possess a 
dollar in the world—that you came to us a beg- 
gar—and if you don’t know it, I think it is high 
time that you should.” 

There was a rustling of silk, the door was 
opened and shut, and then the orphan was alone. 
Alone with her sorrow and this awful announce- 
ment of poverty and dependence. She could 
see it all now; the cool, contemptuous treatment 
of her aunt and cousin, and the variable conduct 
of her uncle were equally well explained. At 
one moment she supposed his feelings of regard 
for his brother’s child actuated him, and again, 
the recollection of the burden and expense thus 
bequeathed to him caused those unpleasant 
changes she had been at a loss to account for. 
Agonizing reflections for one of Mary Austin’s 
sensitive and independent spirit. In those few 
hours of anguish she lived an age. 

A painful interview with her uncle next morn- 
ing only served to augment her distress, as he 
refused to listen to anything she attempted to 
ask, telling her to be content, that his house 
should be her home, and he would never let her 
want for anything. Sad words for her to listen 
to, who had always believed herself not only 
independent, but rich. 

It was while Mary was suffering under the 
great shock of this discovery that she received a 
visit from her old friend, the minister’s son, be- 
fore alluded to. Never had she felt so in need 
of a friend, and the welcome she gave Cyrus 
Staples was such as she might have bestowed on 
a brotger. By her uncle’s invitation, he took up 
his abode with them ; but by Emily’s contrivance, 
even that was made a source of grief to Mary. 

Day after day she saw the inexperienced young 
man falling deeper and deeper into the snares 
Emily had laid for him, and evidently yielding 
to the dangerous influence of her wit and beauty. 

To Emily, who believed that Mary and he 
were lovers, Cyrus’s openly displayed admira- 
tion and devotion, was a great triumph, and she 
watched her cousin’s uneasiness with satisfaction. 

Poor Mary moved about the house, sad and 
dispirited, continually suffering from some slight 
or vexation, and so unpleasant did her situation 
become at last, that she meditated seeking some 
employment—some independent means of pro- 
curing a livelihood. 

John Austin, meanwhile, was never idle. Long 
noted for his caution in speculating, his business 
friends were astonished at the large amounts he 








_ now was willing to risk; and more than one old 


acquaintance marvelled at the extraordinary 
change in the once eautious merchant. 





One clear, bright February day, Mary resolved 
to make a change in her mode of living; to no 
longer remain a prisoner in her uncle’s house, 
but seek her way in the world; and as a prepar- 
atory step, she dressed herself, and wert out; a 
display of liberty she had never before made. 
Her spirits sank as she passed along the crowded 
sidewalk, and beheld the merry, gaily dressed 
parties, promenading, and enjoying themselves, 
apparently free from care or trouble. 

She was musing on her plans for the future, 
and scarce heeding anything around her, when 
suddenly a cry was raised: “ ‘Phe child! the 
child!’ was shouted by a dozen voices; and 
looking up, she beheld a horse coming furiously | 
towards them; the sleigh from which he had 
partly got free dashing wildly from side to side ; 
while directly in front of him stood a little boy, 
some half-dozen yards from the pavement. To 
spring forward and snatch the little fellow from 
his dangerous position, was the first impulse, and 
ere any one else had sutficient presence of mind | 
to move, the child was safe. 

Among the many who gathered round to con- 
gratulate the weeping and térritied mother, and 
praise the self-possession of the rescuer, were 
two gentlemen, who had seen the whole affuir, 
but were too distant to assist. Mary raised her | 
eyes, as the tones of a manly, yet melodious | 
voice fell on her ear, and met the admiring 
glance of a pair of magnificent dark eyes. In 
the confusion, her veil had fallen aside, and for 
an instant she felt her face flush beneath his gaze, 
respectful though it was; and then a deathlike 
faintness overpowered her, and she staggered 
and nearly fell to the ground. 

On recovering her senses, she found herself in 
the nearest apothecary’s store, where she had 
been instantly conveyed ; the owner of the shop 
busily applying restoratives ; the mother of the | 
child she had rescued rabbing her stitfened 
hands; while strong arms supported her on the 
seat, and those same melodious tones sounded in 
her ear. As soon as she felt sufficiently recov- 
ered, the shop-boy called a coach, into which she 
persisted in going alone, firmly refusing to have 
any one accompany her. 


“ She is a beautiful girl ; and brave, too,” said 
the companion of him with the dark eyes, and, | 
after watching the coach out of sight, they 
pursued their way. 

“The loveliest woman I ever saw, Harry.” 
returned his friend, enthusiastically. 

“Come, come, old fellow, no romance now; 


i know you don’t think her half so handsome as 
a certain lady I could name; and by the way, 
how shy she was about her name, eh?” : 
* Would that I knew it; would that I might 
ever hope to see that sweet face again,” was the 
inward ejaculation of his friend ; but he prudently 
remained silent, and the conversation dropped. 





“TI do not think it is prudent conduct at all, 
for a young lady to go out alone in this manner, 
especially when unacquainted with the streets as 
you are,” said Mrs. Austin, as her niece entered 
the parlor on her return on that eventful day. 

“ And I don’t know what people must think of 
you in the street,” said Emily, “ with your bon- 
net outof shape, and your dress in such a plight.” 

Hastening to her own room, where she was at 
least safe trom the fault-finding of her unkind 
relatives, Mary pondered long on the strange 
scene she had passed through ; and in spite of 
her efforts to the contrary, her thoughts were 
continually recurring to the dark-eyed stranger, 
the musical tones of whose voice so thrilled her. 

“T wonder if I shall ever see him again; he 
looked to be kind and good?” And the sigh 
which accompanied these words, told how deso- 
late the poor child felt. 

But Mary had not long to wonder, for the 
very next Sunday, the first object she saw after 
taking her seat in church, was the well-remem- 
bered form and features of the unknown. As 
their eyes, met in recognition, both started and 
colored, and a close observer might have noticed 
that the gentleman’s hand trembled excessively 
as ue vainly attempted to find the right place in 
ius prayer-book. Mary did not raise her eyes 
again, nor did she know that at a distance, the 
stranger was slowly fe!lowing her home, when 
the service was over. 





“O, you are quite mistaken; there is no 
stranger here. You must have heard an un- 
truth.” And while uttering those words, Emily 
Austin looked the picture of surprise ; so much 
so as almost to shake the faith of her companion, 
who said, half to himself: 

“I must have been mistaken; but surely, I 
saw her enter here.” 

“U, it was my seamstress, you saw,” ex- 
claimed Emily, coloring with anger at the idea 
of Mary’s having been seen and admired by her 
friend’s brother. “ It must have been my seam- 
stress ; she is a very pretty girl.” 

“I can scarcely imagine that it was the person 
you mention, Miss Austin; for besides having 
the appearance of a refined and accomplished 
lady, it was on Sunday that I saw her, as I 
thought, enter your house. But pardon my in- 
quisitiveness, it is exceedingly rude of me thus 
to question you.” And Louis Eldridge (for the 
dark-eyed stranger was none other) left’ Miss 
Austin’s presenve, feeling strangely mystified, 
still anxious to discover who the beautiful and 
mysterious girl could be. “I will find her,” was 
his resolve. “I will never cease the search until 
I find her; and if she is only a sewing-girl, who 
shall dare to question my right to choose a wife, 
either rich or poor ?” 

“Deceitful little wretch!” exclaimed Emily 
Austin, as the door closed after the young man. 
“ She well knew he saw her, and she has tried to 
attract him in revenge for my taking that silly 
country boy from her. But never, never shall 
she see him again—I am determined.” 

But, alas, for Miss Emily’s plans! The very 
next day, her father, with unusual kindness, took 
them both to an exhibition of pictures, and al- 
most the first person they met on entering was 
Louis Eldridge. Emily saw the flash of joy that 
lighted up his handsome face, she heard her father 
introduce his niece, and then she met the look of 
astonishment and indignation that was bestowed 


| on herself; and enraged beyond endurance, she 


announced her intention of returning home 
immediately. Mr. Austin, of course, had to 
accompany her, as the carriage had been sent 
away, but Louis insisted on Mary’s remaining 
with him and his sister, who promised to take 
care of her until her uncle’s return. 

At needs not to tell how quickly and how well 
those two learned to love. A very short time 
served to convince Louis Eldridge that his earth- 
ly happiness depended on Mary’s becoming his 
wife ; and she in return bes:owed on him her 
whole heart, though at times scarcely believing 
in the reality of her happiness. 

John Austin at first positively refused to allow 
his niece to marry, alleging that she was alto- 
gether too young; but finding that Louis was 
determined, and also much astonished at his 
wishing to prevent Mary’s marriage, he gave a 
reluctant consent ; and in less than a week after, 
suddenly disappeared from his home. Of course 
there was much anxiety and excitement about 
it; but all fears for his safety were relieved by a 
letter from Europe, which not only accounted 
for his abrupt departure, but also explained 
many other mysteries. John Austin had proved 
an unfaithful guardian. Unable to withstand 
the temptation of having his niece’s large fortune 
placed in his hands, he had embarked with it 
into speculations where he had feared to risk his 
own property; and his hopes proving false, it 
was all lost. 

John Austin has never returned to his native 
land ; but his wife and daughter still live in their 
handsome home in New York, and Emily is still 
unmarried. ‘Those gentlemen who have sought 
to win her have not been such as she would ac- 
cept, and those she has striven to win, have 
found more amiable brides. But Emily does 
not despair of yet winning a partner, who, in 
wealth and standing shall outshine the Eldridges. 
dhe wears the diamonds—so long coveted, but 
procured at last—and takes great care of her 
good looks; and is very particular about her 
dress, always choosing su: h colors as she knows 


suits her particular complexion ; and her dress- 


maker says nothing but the fear of losing so good 
a customer would induce her to put up with eo 
many insolent whims as Mies Austin displays. 
Of Mary and ber husband, nothing more need 
be added than that they bow: realized the dreams 
of their earlier days 
friends without number, and still increasing do- 
mestic comforts constitute earthly happiness, 
then are they happy. 


If wealth in abundance, 
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THB NAIAD, 


BY DANIEL BLISS DUDLET 

Voucheafe to hear a lay of olden time, 

When Jupiter was seated on his throne, 
And swayed his sceptre over every elime ; 

O'er lands where Boreas with shriek and mos 
Swept in the gale, or tuned a merry chime; 

O'er other lands begirt with torrid sone, 
Where Augter breathes bis humid breath of Ik 
Or angry, hurts the dust around, above 


Of all the daughters fale of mighty Jove, 
Who bloomed among entwloing fowers of @ 
Not Drvads sweet who danced within the grow 
Not Oreads climbing mountains high and b 
Who from the gion to clilf delight to rove— 
Not Nereids down among the depths untold 
Who sleep on beds of coral—none of these 
Were fairer than the Nalad mid the trees 


Whene'er Aurora left nocturnal gloom, 
Shedding the light of roses o'er the earth, 

While warblers, sweet in song and gay of plu 
Are greeting her with overflowing mirth, 

While sunbeams every grot and fount tllume 
And day rejoices lo his recent birth ; 

‘Twas then that near the fountain of the woo 

Was reon the Naiad of enchanting mood 


Her yielding form was cast In beauteous mou 
Diffusing charms around like breath of fo: 
Her mantle fell a-down her limba with fold 
Of circling beauty, graceful as the bowers 
Which rose upon the Olympian heights of old; 
Her shining hair o'erhung with wavy shagrer 
Her shoulders, and anon a sephyr's kiss 
Pressed them, as though it were the sephyr's 


The crystal waters, chanting, whispering, 

Do laugh and glitter with a brighter hue, 
Whene'er their bubbles round the Nalad sing 
The Naiad sinks beneath the nectar dew, 
As bees are wont to hide in flowers of spring ; 
A moment, and the nymph appears anew, 

Just as the moon emerges from the sea, 
And brightly gilds the forest aud the lea. 


One sunny morning came a shepherd swaln, 
A flock of snowy fleeces him sarrounding, 
Which strolled in quest of water, drops of rain 
The fount erpled, the lambs with joyous br 
And gambol ran and quenched their thirstiny 
Meanwhile the shepherd's pipe was sweetly 
From grove to grotto and the distant mounts 
When, lo! appeared the Naiad of the fountair 


Had Juno left her spouse and stood before 
The comely ewain, not greater his surprise 
Than when this nymph, beloved forevermore 
Revealed herself unto hls youthful eyes; 
Forgot his pipes, forgot his rustic lore, 
He knelt with speechiess awe, and feared t- 
Until the Naiad spoke with gentle voice, 
And bede him kneel no longer, but rejoice. 


Blest sight of gods and goddesses te see 

The twain beholding each with silent mier 
The damask of her cheek would come and fi 

Like sun-clouds darting o'er the summer ; 
And then as gracefully as grace can be, 

She shook the softest tresses ever seen, 
And from her eyes she sent a lightning glance: 
That pierced the shepherd's heart, as if a lan: 


While thus transfixed the awain was mutely « 
A burning flame consumed his throbbing | 
And swelled his veins, a fever heat resembli, 
Unconsciously his blanching lips did part 
His eyes disclosed his soul, nor tried dissem! 
When straight with fairy whirl and rustii: 
The nymph retreated to the fountain's spray 
And there her Venus-form dissolved away. 


The shadows of the weeterv heights were gro 
Across valley and along the plain, 
And twilight’s hour, a mild repose bestowing 
Led on the soothing hush of evening's tra. 
The fountain stream in musie-tones was floy 
It sang, but for the shepherd sang in vain 
Ah! what cared he for gushing, foaming we 
While lost the fairest of the heaven-born dav 


Bright Luna «llvered o'er the swain benigh: 
But still he waited with expectant gaze, 
Regarding not his lambs which fled affright: 

The stars began to paint thelr diamond re 
And all the spheres with grandest sheen we 

Yet motionless the unhappy shepherd pre 
“O Jove! but grant that vision once again, 
And thou wilt ever bless a lowly swain!” 


The morrow's sun arose in golden dress, 
The morrow's sun to nature gave a cheer 

And touched the shepherd's brow with war: 
But never did the Naiad re-appear— 

She never came the wretched youth to blee 
Full oft was heard his sigh, was seen hie | 

While by the fount he conned his sorrow o 

But never came the Naiad — nevermore! 
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THE NAIAD, 


BY DANIEL BLISS DUDLEY. 
Vouchsafe to hear a lay of olden time, 

When Jupiter was seated on his throne, 
And swayed his sceptre over every clime; 

O'er lands where Boreas with shriek and moan 
Swept in the gale, or tuned a merry chime; 

O'er other lands begirt with torrid zone, 
Where Auster breathes his humid breath of love, 
Or angry, hurls the dust around, above. 


Of all the daughters fair of mighty Jove, 
Who bloomed among entwining flowers of gold, 
Not Dryads sweet who danced within the grove— 
Not Oreads climbing mountains high and bold, 
Who from the glen to cliff delight to rove— 
Not Nereids down among the depths untold, 
Who sleep on beds of coral—none of these 
Were fairer than the Naiad mid the trees. 


Whene’er Aurora left nocturnal gloom, 
Shedding the light of roses o’er the earth, 

While warblers, sweet in song and gay of plume, 
Are greeting her with overflowing mirth, 

While sunbeams every grot and fount illume, 
And day rejoices in his recent birth ; 

°Twas then that near the fountain of the wood 

Was seen the Naiad of enchanting mood. 


Her yielding form was cast in beauteous mould, 
Diffusing charms around like breath of flowers ; 
Her mantle fell a-down her limbs with fold 
Of circling beauty, graceful as the bowers 
Which rose upon the Olympian heights of old; 
Her shining hair o’erhung with wavy showers 
Her shoulders, and anon a zephyr’s kiss 
Pressed them, as though it were the zephyr's bliss. 


The crystal waters, chanting, whispering, 
Do laugh and glitter with a brighter hue, 
Whene'er their bubbles round the Naiad sing; 
The Naiad sinks beneath the nectar dew, 
As bees are wont to hide in flowers of spring ;— 
A moment, and the nymph appears anew, 
Just as the moon emerges from the sea, 
And brightly gilds the forest and the lea. 


One sunny morning came a shepherd swain, 
A flock of snowy fleeces him surrounding, 
Which strolled in quest of water, drops of rain; 
The fount espied, the lambs with joyous bounding 
And gambol ran and quenched their thirsting pain ; 
Meanwhile the shepherd’s pipe was sweetly sounding 
From grove to grotto and the distant mountain, 
When, lo! appeared the Naiad of the fountain. 


Had Juno left her spouse and stood before 
The comely swain, not greater his surprise, 
Than when this nymph, beloved forevermore, 
Revealed herself unto his youthful eyes; 
Forgot his pipes, forgot his rustic lore, 
He knelt with speechless awe, and feared to rise, 
Until the Naiad spoke with gentle voice, 
And bode him kneel no longer, but rejoice. 


Blest sight of gods and goddesses tc see 
The twain beholding each with silent mien; 
The damask of her cheek would come and flee, 
Like sun-clouds darting o’er the summer green, 
And then as gracefully as grace can be, 
She shook the softest tresses ever seen, 
And from her eyes she sent a lightning glance, 
That pierced the shepherd’s heart, as if a lance. 


While thus transfixed the swain was mutely trembling, 
A burning flame consumed his throbbing heart 

And swelled his veins, a fever heat resembling; 
Unconsciously his blanching lips did part; 

His eyes disclosed his soul, nor tried dissembling ; 
When straight with fairy whirl and rustling start, 

The nymph retreated to the fountain’s spray, 

And there her Venus-form dissolved away. 


The shadows of the western heights were growing 
Across valley and along the plain, 

And twilight’s hour, a mild repose bestowing, 
Led on the soothing hush of evening’s train; 

The fountain stream in music-tones was flowing— 
It sang, but for the shepherd sang in vain; 

Ah! what cared he for gushing, foaming waters, 

While lost the fairest of the heaven-born daughters! 


Bright Luna silvered o’er the swain benighted, 
But still he waited with expectant gaze, 

Regarding not his lambs which fled affrighted ; 
The stars began to paint their diamond rays, 

And all the spheres with grandest sheen were lighted ; 
Yet motionless the unhappy shepherd prays: 

“0 Jove! but grant that vision once again, 

And thou wilt ever bless a lowly swain!” 


The morrow’s sun arose in golden dress, 
The morrow’s sun to nature gave a cheer, 
And touched the shepherd’s brow with warm caress; 
But never did the Naiad re-appear— 
She never came the wretched youth to bless; 
Full oft was heard his sigh, was seen his tear, 
While by the fount he conned his eorrow o’er; 
But never came the Naiad—nevermore! 
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BY JOHN ROSS DIX. 


Tr was in the year 1665, the awful period when 
a hundred thousand souls were swept into eternity 
in the city of London alone, and towards the 
close of a long, dreary day, that a young man, 
haggard and pale, in company with a graye, 
elderly personage, attired in the sober costume of 
a physician, to wit, a low, broad-brimmed hat, 
slightly turned up at the sides; a sad-colored, 
short cloak which did not reach below the hips ; 
and gray pantaloons of a close fit, were seen 
slowly walking along Chepe (now Cheapside), 
in the direction of Moorfields ; at that time a fash- 
ionable part of the metropolis. The youth evi- 
dently belonged to one of the more respectable 
classes of society, for he wore in his high crown- 
ed hat a cock’s feather jauntily displayed ; his 
linen was of the finest texture, and by his side 
he wore a rapier of genuine Toledo workmanship. 
Gay, however, as was his attire, his face was 
pale and careworn, and he plainly suffered from 
some great disquietude. The old man, on the 
contrary, was composed and dignified, and per- 
fectly free from the nervous excitement which 
ever and anon characterized his companion. 

That fearful disease the “ Plague” was then 
at its very height. The streets were almost en- 
tirely deserted, and had it not been for the gaunt 
face at some upper window, the dull ramble of 
the cart filled with coffins, and the solemn cry of 
the carmen, “Bring out your dead!” London 


silence. On almost every door was displayed a 


cross painted red, with sometimes ‘Lord, have | pleams over this city Golgotha, and the heavy 
mercy on us,” inscribed underneath. Those | 


wretched creatures who were compelled, in order 
to purchase medicines from the few apothecary 
shops yet open, or the half.starved people who 








sought food, carefully avoided the sidewalks, and 
hurried along in the middle of the carriage-ways, 
as though the very bricks of the houses were in- 
fectious. There were no shakings of hands, no 
cordial greetings now ; every man avoided every 
other man, as though he were a deadly enemy. 
Even those who sold food and physic at exorbi- 
tant rates, took the precaution not to come in 
contact with either their customers or their money, 
the former always standing at a distance, shout- 
ing (if they were strong enough to shout) their 
orders, and the latter being thrown in a vessel of 
water, placed midway between buyer and seller. 
In the universal dread of death, all the charities 
of life were forgotten, and even the torch of love 
itself burnt, almost without exception, with a 
pale and sickly light. 

As the two persons of whom we have spoken 
went slowly on their way, the twilight gradually 
deepened into gloom; a dull, lurid gloom, which 
was far more appalling and awful than thick 
darkness itself. The whole sky was ofa reddish 
hue, as though a conflagration raged at some 
great distance. This appearance was caused 
by the numerous fires which were made in the 
streets of the city, in hopes of purifying the at- 
mosphere and diminishing the pestilence. Far 
over head, diamond-shaped window panes, and 
tall, twisted chimneys glowed with the dull red 
reflection, but in the narrow streets all was dark- 
ness, save when Solomon Eagle, or one of his 
naked fanatical followers, with a panfull of live 
coals on his head, rushed by, exclaiming, ‘‘ Wo! 
wo! wo! yet thirty days and London shall be 
éverthrown, for the day of His wrath has come 
Wo! wo! wo!” 

“Hasten, my good doctor, let us hasten, in 
God’s name,” exclaimed the young man, as Doc- 
tor Dunton seemed to lag in his progress. 
“Anna, much I fear me, will be beyond your aid 
if we tarry thus.” And taking the doctor’s arm, 
he gently tried to accelerate his pace. 5 

“ Patience! knowest thou not that my life is 
of some value—to other sick and suffering peo- 
ple, I mean—and would’st thou have me, by 
hurrying, so heat my body, that I should be 
greatly disposed to catch the plague myself, 
which by God’s mercy I have so long escaped.” 

“Pardon me, worthy Doctor Dunton,” said 
the youth humbly, and added, “but you know 
full well that love for my wife drove me into the 
indiscretion.” 

Emerging from Chepe, and passing through 
Moor Gate, they came to Finsbury fields, at the 
very entrance of which stood a fine, substantial 
mansion, on whose door was painted the fatal 
red cross, indicating that the plague had passed 
into thedwelling. Without uttering a word they 
entered the hall, and both ascending a broad 
staircase, stopped at the closed door of an upper 
chamber. 

“Remain here till I return, Sir Francis,” said 
the physician ; “your presence can do no good,and 
may produce harm. I will soon rejoin you.” 

Sir Francis Pennington followed Dr. Dunton 
with his eyes, as he disappeared, and then fling- 
ing himself into a huge chair, impatiently awaited 
the coming forth of him who he felt would either 
bring hope or despair with him. Although not 
five minutes elapsed before the doctor walked out 
it seemed to himanage. ‘Chere was no need for 
the old man to speak ; his face told the worst to 
the wretched husband. 

“ All is over,” he said. “ Go, Sir Francis, and 
look on your wife, for the last time, for in two 
hours the dead cart will remove her forever. But 
tarry not, or you will surely follow her, for her 
case was one of the most malignant kind.” 

The physician then went his way to other 
scenes of misery, and Sir Francis Pennington 
followed the body of his wife to the huge pit in 
Moorfields, in which, in company with dozens of 
others, it was thrown. Distracted with grief, he 
did not observe that her coffin partially burst 
open as it rolled from the cart towards one corner 
of the trench, where it lay a short distance from 
the general heap. 

Anna Pennington, the young wife whom we 
have just seen cast into the foul and terrible 
plague-pit, was the daughter of Richard Hey- 
worth a rich citizen of London. One of the 
most lovely and accomplished of maidens, and 
being an only daughter and an heiress, it is not 
to be at all wondered at that she should have 
been besieged with suitors for her fair hand. In 
hers, as in thousands of similar cases, the course 
of true love ran anything but smoothly, for al- 
though her affections were fixed on an honest 
and handsome young citizen, her father fiercely 
discountenanced the attentions of young Lance- 
lot Gresham, and anxious to ally his daughter to 
rank and a title, commanded her on peril of his 
displeasure, to wed Sir Francis Pennington, a 
rich young scion of the aristocracy. This act of 
parental despotism she stoutly resisted, but at 
length yielded to intimidation, and was married 
to Sir Francis, who in reality loved her. The 
poor girl did her duty as a wife, when the irre- 
vocable bond was éffected, and pining gradually 
away, became but too predisposed to the attack 
of that terrible disease which so suddenly car- 
ried her off. Her former lover and her husband 
were alike inconsolable, for Lancelot Gresham 
had never ceased to love Anna, although his 
high sense of honor, and her womanly virtue and 
prudence, alike dictated the impropriety of their 
meeting after the terrible sacrifice had been 
made. 





. 

Twenty-four hours had elapsed since the body 
of Lady Anna Pennington was consigned to the 
foul pestilence-pit in Moorfields ; at that time no 
respect was paid to rank, all fared alike as to 
sepulture, for no one who died during the period 
was allowed to be placed in vaults or city church- 
yards. The trench not being sufficiently filled, 
was the reason of this particular pit not having 
as yet been covered over. Fortunate indeed was 
it for one at least of those who had heen consigned 


" | to its terrible keeping, that the unusual delay 
would indeed have been a place of despair and | 


had occurred. 


The moon was shedding pale and sickly 


bell of old St. Pants had just tolled the hour of 
midnight, when, as one of the men engaged in 
conveying the dead to this fearful place was pre- 
paring to throw in another load of coffins, he be- 
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held a sight which caused him to shriek with ter- 
ror, and ther to rash from the place at the very 
top of his speed. Although used to hortible 
spectacles enough, he was not prepared for such 
as this. His companions, attracted by the wild 
scream, turned and like their fellow, speedily 
abandoned the pit, and rushed madly towards 
the next watch-house. 

“Nonsense,” exclaimed old Nicholas Wain- 
wright, the captain of the watch. ‘ Nonsense, 
I say, it’s only your distempered fancy, I'll be 
bound.” 

“But can’t I believe my ®yes ?” cried, the 
affrighteé man; ‘and didn’t my mates see the 
same ? I tell you, Master Nicholas, I saw one of 
the dead people that we threw into the pit, rise 
bodily from it, and walk off in this direction.” 

“ In this direction ? God preserve us !” exclaim- 
ed little Simon Weasel, who was crouching near 
the fire, warming his shrivelled limbs; ‘in this 
direction! Good Master Nicholas, I pray you 
let us have the door barred®and bolted.” 

“Tush!” said Nichqlas, pompously, as he 
majestically marched to the open gate. ‘ Tush, 
you are all fools! Bar the door indeed! No, 
here I stand, fearless ang firm. O!.0-0-0! 
Lord,have mercy on me!” And pale and trem- 
bling he rushed back to hiscompanions. ‘“ Lord, 
save us all, but I saw the too, as it just 
turned down Lothbury.” 

And the frightened captain ing the door of 
the watchhouse to be dowbly locked and barred, 
huddled among the others around the blazing 
fire, where’ we leave them. 

Slowly, as from a long, heavy and dreamless 
sleep, Lady Anna Pennington awoke to find her- 
self, to her utter amazement, in the open air, al- 
most chilled to death with cold and damp, and 
feeling as though a ton weight was pressing on 
her chest. By degrees her senses returned to 
her, and on looking around, inconceivable was 
her dismay to find herself lying along side a 
broken coffin, and surrounded by scores of 
others of those fearful receptacles, but unlike the 
one near her, all closed. The sight was too much 
and she fell back in a swoon, from which, how- 
ever, the chill night air speedily revived her. As 
soon as her scattered wits became to some ex- 
tent under her control, memory asserted its in- 
fluence, and she gradually realized both her past 
and present condition. She knew that she had 
been supposed dead, and hastily buried alive. 
Heartily thanking God for her deliverance from 
the most horrible of situations, she exerted all her 
strength, and succeeded in getting on her feet. 
On three sides the pit wasimpossible to be scaled 
by one so weak and feeble as herself, but fortu- 
nately, on the fourth, a portion of earth had fallen 
in, and over this, with incredible pains, she man- 
aged to clamber, and so reached the brink. It 
was at that moment the carman beheld her, and 
her astonishment and alarm were scarcely less 
than his. 

Huddling her grave clothes around her to 
preserve herself as much as possible from the 
midnight air, she at once, trembling and falter- 
ing, directed her steps towards the house near the 
entrance of Finsbury fields. Well enough she 
knew the way to it, which was fortunately not 
long, as she was pAble.scak, and in vain 
had she called to the flyi “and frightened men 
to return and render her gssistance. 

At length she reached her own door, and find 
ing it closed, lifted the great brazen knocker, the 
thundering peals from which reverberated gloom- 
ily through the great and almost deserted man- 
sion. Fora long time no notice was taken of 
the summons, but at length, in answer to repeated 
knockings, the window of am upper chamber 
opened, and a night-capped-head was thrust tim- 
idly forth, and a voice, which spite of its quiver- 
ing she knew to be that of Sir Francis, demanded 
‘‘ who was there ?” 

She drew back from the shadow of the deep 
doorway, and stood in the full glare of the moon- 
light. No sooner did her husband behold what 
he fully believed to be a ghost, than, in spite of 
her declaration that she was really his wife, he 
retreated, hastily conjuring the spirit to depart 
in peace. There, however, Lady Anna remained 
for some time, but to no purpose, until she was 
almost frozen to death ; the window was no more 
opened, and she was refused admittance to her 
own home. 

Dreadfully shocked at this reception, the poor 
woman had scarcely life and strength enough to 
enable her to reach her father’s house, but there, 
also, her appearance produced only terror, and 
she was dismissed as a spirit by her terrified 
family. A beloved uncle lived not far distant, 
and to his door she crawled next, and alas! he 
was more alarmed than either husband or 
father. Unable to bear the series of calamities, 
the unfortunate lady sank upon a door step to 
rest for a moment, and consider what she should 
do, before she should die in good earnest. 

At that moment the remembrance of her first, 
her only and early love glanced across her 
mind. 

“ Ah!” thought she, “ poor Lancelot Gresham, 
he would not have thus turned me away.” The 
idea of itself was cheering, and sne determined 
in her extremity to try whether, after having 
been rejected by every one else, he would recog- 
nize and receive her. The way was not long to 
his house, and half dead as she was, she set out 
towards it. 

At last the threshold of this hoped-for refuge 
was reached ; but her courage almost failed. Re- 
membering, however, that it was her last chance 
fur life, she knocked at the door, and tremblingly 
awaited the resuit of her early morning summous, 
for already the morning twilight had appeared. 








Lancelot Gresham was fortunately an early 
riser, and he himself opened the door. Like the 
others he was fearfully excited, believing that 
one from the grave stood before him, as indeed 
was literally the case. He possessed, however, 
considerable presence of mind, and much moral 
courage ; so instead of ranning away and ordering 
the ghost to depart also, he politely inquired of it 
where it had come from, and what it wanted ? 

It was now no time for ceremony, so Anna 
tore away the drapery that coneealed her face and 
exclaimed : 

“Tam no spirit, Lancelot, but that Anna you 
once loged; that was buried, buried alive in the 


horrible pit at 
died of the plague.” 

“ And so in truth did I,” cried Lancelot, ashe 
received into his arms poor Anna, who again 
swooned away. 

Assistance was speedily rendered by Lancelot’s 
family; that young man, from being a mourner 
over his dead love, was converted into the most as- 
tonished, delighted, and yet charmed of buman 
beings. She was instantly put to bed, and with 
the help of proper restoratives, was next day 
enabled to join the family of her lover, and in a 
few days more was as healthy and blooming as 
ever. 

What was now to be done? Was 
turn to her husband from whom the 
separated her, and to whom she 
been attached ? or was she to find a new n 
the man she had first and always loved, and who 
had received her into his arms when all the rest 
of the world had, as it were, cast herout? Love 
and gratitude decided the question, and with the 
consent and privity of Lancelot’s nearest relations 
the two lovers were made one. : 

They lived together in t privacy until the 
violence of the plague had begun to abate, and 
then Lancelot began to feel uneasy lest Sir Fran- 
cis Pennington, when he became acquainted with 
the facts of the strange affair (and now that 
things began to take again their usual course, 
such could scarcely be avoided), should demand 
his wife’s return to e. A family consul- 
tation was held to r what had best be 
done, and it was, much deliberation con- 
cluded to put a bold face on the matter, and bring 
it to an open issue, 

It was the great day of Thanksgiving in the 
Cathedral Church of St. Paul, that same church 
which was in the following year burnt down 
in the great fire of London, and replaced by the 
present magnificent design by Sir Christopher 
Wren. The spacious building was thronged 
in every part, and in view of the recent terrible 
calamity, a profound solemnity pervaded all 
present. 

Suddenly, to the incredible amazement of all 
present, a lady and gentleman, followed by a 
long procession of friends, slowly walked down 
the broad aisle, seeking rather to court than 
avoid notice. A murmur ran round the assem- 
blage as Anna was recognized, and the instant 
the service was over, crowds thronged round her to 
learn the cause of her marvellous appearance. 
She explained to them the various circumstances 
attending her resuscitation ; reminded them how 
one after another they had turned her from their 
door, and declared when thus rejected and dis- 
owned by her husband and kindred, she had 
found a protector in one to whom all her love 
and her duty were now transferred. 

Sir Francis, beholding once more his wife in 
all the pride of her youth and beauty, was by no 
means disposed to give her up to another, and 
insisted strongly on his previous right, alleging 
that as the lady had not died in earnest, the mar- 
riage was as binding as ever and he appealed to 
the Ecclesiastical Court to restore to him his wife ; 
but, the excitement attendant on the procecdings 
rendered him so irritable, that he contracted dis- 
ease, and while recovering therefrom, was seized 
by the plague, of which he was one of the very 
last victims in London. 

Lancelot Gresham and his wife lived to agood 
old age, and their descendants are to this day 
citizens of the British metropolis. 


oe 


A DRUNKEN MAN SOLD FOR DISSECTION, 


Some nights ago, says the New York Tribune, 
a number of young men, while on their way 
home came across a seedy looking individual, 
perfectly insensible from the effects of liquor, 
stretched at full length upon the sidewalk. ‘heir 
funds were quite exhausted, and how to “raise 
the wind ” had for some time been a matter of 
discussion. A proposition to bag the drunken 
loafer and sell him to the doctors of a medical 
college was agreed upon. A bag was procured, 
the inebriate slipped into the sack, and borne 
upon the shoulders of the party to the college. 
The doctor answered the summons at the bell 
and demanded what was wanted, when the 
spokesman said, “ Dogtor, we have got a ‘ stiff’ 
for you.” ‘The doctor asked but few questions, 
and paid five dollars for the “ stiff,” that being the 
sum required. The sack, with its contents, was de- 
posited in the hall, and the fellows had taken 
their departure, when the loafer, who had been 
thrown in rather an uncomfortable position, at- 
tracted the attention of the doctor just as he was 
about closing the door. He at once perceived 
that the man was alive, and again opening the 
door, hallooed to the young fellows who lingered 
on the walk, telling them that the man was alive. 
“ All right,” said the spokesman; “ you've got 
him now, and you can kill him when you want 
him.” ‘The doctor saw that he was sold, and 
pocketed the joke. 


At a party in Edinburgh, one of the guests ob- 
served that her son Charles was eating rather 
more voraciously than the laws of even Northern 

setiquette allowed. She watched for an opportu- 
nity, and gave him one of those significant looks 
which only mothers and elder sisters can com- 
mand, but, instead of stopping, Charles said to 
his mama, ‘‘O, ye needna look and nod forme 
to stop. Ye.ken this was washing-day, and I got 
nae dinner.” 


‘ 

















SIX BRILLIANT STORIES! 

We have just issued the following popular Novelettesin 
bound form. each ¢/-gantly iltustrated with four large origi- 
nal drawings, forming the cheapest books ever offered in 
this country. We will sendeither one of them, post paid 
by return of mail, on the receipt of twenty cents, or we 
will send the six novels, post paid, on the receipt of 
one dollar. We are resolved upon small profits and 
quick sales: 


THE LOST HEIR: or, Tat Duke ann Tue Lazzanone. 
A story Of tragic 1uterest, portraying scenes in one of 
the most stirring times of the history of Naples. 

.. S¥YLVANUS COBB, Jr. 

THE DANCING STAR: or, Tue Succctex oF raz 
CHRSAPEAKE. A story of the sea andourown coast. A 
brilliant and stirring nautical tale by a favorite author 
BY. voce sceseveccese sdeed «senseans J. H. INGRAHAM 

THE STORM CHILDREN: or, Tue Licur-Keeren or 
THE CHANNEL. ‘This is a highly interesting story of sea 
and land adventure, full of vivid and romantic incident. 
By... .-cscccrcrcccceverees SYLVANUS COBS, Jz 

THE HEART'S SECRET: or, Tue Forrowes or 
SoLpiek. A story of iove and the low latitudes. A 

charming tale from one of our old and favorite authors. 

er wane . LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

ORLANDO CHESTER: *%, Tae Younc Hunrea or 
Virginia —A beautiful domestic, yes most thrilling, 
tale of Virgicia in the colonial timesef her history. 








BB ya csccsesies’ -++-++.. SYLVANUS COBB, Js. 
MARION'S BRIGADE: or. Tue Licurt Das A 
atirring and romantic story of the Kevolutior ar 
Ds cdc 0 accede gensierraverscns Da. J. H. BO ON. 


Enclose the money and receive either or all by retura 


of mail. 
ee ¥ 
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To drive away Rats. 

A correspondent of the Boston Cultivator recommends 
potash for the purpose. The rats troubled him very 
much, having eutered through thechaniber floor. They 
appeared in great numbers and were very troublesome 
He pounded up potash and strewed it around their holes, 
and rubbed some under the boards, and on the sides 
where they came through. The ngxt night he heard @ 
squealing among them, which he supposed was from the 
caustic nature of the potash that got among their hair 
or on their bare feet. They disappeared, and for a long 
time he was exempt from their annoyance. 





Egg Cakes. 


When eggs are not plentiful. egg cakes may be made 


| as a substitute for fried eggs in the following manner 








beat six eggs thoroughly, add a quart of sweet milk and 
a little salt—stir in flour till you have a nice batter, then, 
taking care to have your Jard, or pork fat, hot enough to 
brown them quickly, drop the batter in with a spoon; 
serve them hot. Don't make the batter too thick. The 


| above proportions will make enough for a family of a 


haker’s dozen. 
Valuable Receipt. 

Take plaster of Paris and soak it in a saturated solu- 
tion of alum, then bake the two in an oven, the same as 
gypsum is baked, to make it plaster of Paris, after which 
they are ground to powder. It is then used as wanted, 
being mixed up with water like plaster and applied. It 
sets into a very hard composition, capable of taking a 
very high polish. It may be mixed with various coloring 
minerals to produce a cement of any color capable of imi- 
tating marble. 





A cheap and good Pudding. 

In a nappy that will contain about two quarts place 
apples, pared and cut coarsely, until the dish is nearly 
full; sprinkle on this six table-spoonsful of sago; then 
pour into the dish as much hot water as will cover the 
apples and sago. Let it bake about two hours. If the 
upper pieces of apples become too brown, push them 
down and others will take their places. This should be 
eaten in deep plates or saucers, with cream or milk and 
sugar. 





Cure for Rheumatism. 

Of oil of rosemary, oil of cloves, oil of origanum, spirits 
of turpentine, spirits of ammonia, tincture of canthari- 
des, and alcohol, take of each one ounce, and mixin a 
light glass-stopple bottle, and shake up when used. Heat 
asaucer on embers, pour a little in the saucer, and rub it 
on the part affected, with the hand, previously warmed 
by the fire, so as to encourage absorption. Also said to 
be very geod for sick-headache. 





Cough Mixture. 

Take one teacupful of molasses; add two table-spoons- 
ful of sugar; simmer this over the fire; then, when taken 
off, add three teaspoonsful of paregoric, and as much re- 
fined nitre as can be put upon the point of a small 
breakfast-knife. Of this mixture take two or three tea- 
spoonsfal @n going to bed, and one or two during the 
day when you have a disposition to cough. 





To keep Insects out of Bird-Cages. 

Tie upa little sulphur in a silk bag, and suspend it in 
the cage. For mocking-birds this is essential to their 
health; and the sulphur will keep all the red ants and 
other insects from cages of all kinds of birds. Red ants 
will never be found in a closet or drawer if a small bag of 
sulphur is kept constantly in thege places. 





Wax Polish. 

Melt beeswax in spirits of turpentine. with a very small 
Proportion of rosin. When it is entirely dissolved, dipin 
& sponge and wash the mahogany lightly over with it. 
Immediately afterwards, rub it off witha clean soft cloth. 
For the carved work, spread on the mixture with a small 
soft brush, and rub it off with another brush a very little 
harder. 





To make Court Plaster. 

Stretch tightly, some thin black or flesh-colored silk in 
a wooden frame, securing it with pack-thread or small 
tacks. Then go all over it with a soft bristle brush dip- 
ped in dissolved isinglass or strong gum-arabic water. 
Give it two or three coats, letting it dry between each. 
Then go several times over it with white of egg. 





Celery. 

This delicious vegetable is not generally appreciated as 
a cooking vegetable Wash the stems clean in salt and 
water, and drop them into boiling water; after boiling 
twenty minutes take up and drain; place some toasted 
bread in the bottom of a dish, lay the celery upon it, and 
season with butter, pepper and salt. 





To cook Parsnips. 

Scrape the parenips. wash, and slice them lengthwise ; 
boil in just water enough to cover them, till thoroughly 
done; then put in a piece of butter, with a little salt and 
pepper; beat up an egg with axpoonful of flour, and pour 
over them, and they are ready to dish up. 





To make old writing legible. 

Take six bruised gall-nuts, and put them toa pint of 
strong white wine ; let it d in the sun for forty-eight 
hours. Dip a brush in it 4nd wash the writing, aud by 
the color you will discover whether the mixture is strong 
enough of the galls. 


Blue Ink. 


Dissolve a small quantity of indigo in a little oil of 


| vitriol, and add a sufficient quantity of water, in which 


gum-arabic has been dissolved. 





BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
A Beautifully Illustrated Weekly Journal. 


This illumined record of the times is now in its rocr- 
TEENTA volume. Since the commencement of this jour- 
nal, each year has added to its extraordinary popularity 
and unequalled circulation. It is the pioneer of illus- 
trated papers in this country, and shali continue to de- 
serve its remarkable success, The membersof any faully 
in which BacLou’s PictortatL is a weekly visitor, cannot 
fail to realize anid exhibit a larger degree of intelligence 
than those who do not have aecess to this admirable me- 
dium for improvement and instruction 

i> It is beautifully printed, with an average of twenty 
fine engravings each week 

(>> It contains portraits of all noted individuals, male 
or female. who may appear among us 

OC It gives original views of the various cities of the 
Union, and public buildings, north and south. 

i> It presents many large and elegant historical en- 
gravings. of scenes worthy of framing. 

(> It contains sixteen super royal octavo pages of 
tales, poems, sketches and varied miscellany 

[> It cannot fail to delight and instruct every mem- 
ber of the fireside where it is a weekly visitor 

(> The best writers in the country are engaged as 
regular contributors to Ballou’s Pictorial. 

(> It is admitted on all hauds to be the cheapest 
weekly paper in the world! 

To itaengravings educate the mind of)1 and young, 
making them familiar with ail noted localities 

i> It forms two volumes yearly, of 416 pages each, 
with about one thousand spiendid engravings. 

(>> Thus forming » paper original in devign, and s 
favorite in every part of our Union 


NEW CLUB TERMS 
One COpy, ORO FEOF. 0.06. se ccs cess cscccccrocese en 









One copy. two years 410 
Five copies. one year seve ose 9H 

| Twelve copies, one yea to the getter up 
of the club) ‘ mw 


Any postmaster can receive a copy of the paper to his 
own addres at the lowest club rate. 
I> Sample copies sent when desired 
Published each Sarcmpar. by M M BALLOU. 
b No. 22 Winter Street, Boston 
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Port's Corner, 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.} 
THE ANGEL OF MY DREAMS, 





BY MRS. R. T. ELDREDGE 

Beautiful angel, fair and bright, 

Come, 0, come in my dreams to-night, 
Bring amaranthine flowers ; 

Come from thy home beyond the sky, 

Home where the flower-gems never die, 
Haste to my dreamland bowers. 


Come, and I'll whisper a tale to thee, 
Come, when my thoughts are roaming free, 
Free in the land of dreams; 
Tl send thee on an errand of love, 
Away to yon beautiful home above, 
Home where the sunlight gleams. 


Soft dimpled fingers bind my hair— 

With pearl-white buds, and flowers as fair, 
Fair as the stars are bright; 

Angel of light, and joy, and love, 

Come from yon beautiful home above, 
O, come in my dreaws to-night. 





SUPPORT. - 
One adequate support 
For the calamities of mortal life 
Exists—one only ; an assured belief 
That the procession of our fute, however 
Sad or disturbed, is ordered by a Being 
Of infinite benevolence and power ; 
Whose everlasting purposes embrace 
All accidents, converting them to good. 
Worpsworrta. 





COURAGE. 
Yet it may be more lofty courage dwells 
In one weak heart, which braves an adverse fate, 
Than his whese ardent soul indignant swella, 
Warmed by the fight, or cheered through high debate. 
Mrs. Norton. 





CONTENT. 


Content is wealth, the riches of the mind; 
And happy he who can that treasure find. 
Drypen. 


A Legend of Artist History, 








(Written for The Flag of our Union.} 


THE SONS OF MAURITSH BOTH. 


’ Aree 


BY MARY A. LOWELL. 





Tue midsummur sun was just rising over the 
low and damp fields of Utrecht, the deep green 
of which, his hottest rays were not able to spoil, 
although for several successive days he had 
done his best to turn them into a dry autumn 
brown. He was now shining into a low, square 
room, through small diamond-shapedgwindow 
panes, which were partially shaded by a few 
creeping plants outside. : 

The group inside was well worth observation. 

: Before a long table at one end of the room a man 
about fifty-five years of age was busily employed 
in painting on glass. Specimens of his work 
were lying around him, not carelessly, but with a 
view to nice arrangement; and the table where 
he sat was neat and orderly as a lady’s work- 
table. Near him, and apparently interested in 
his work, were two youths, whom the likeness to 
himself declared to be his sons. The eldest of 
these was eminently handsome. He wore his 
hair in long, wavy curls descending far below 
the broad white collar which fell over his upper 
garment, which was a loose coat fastened together 
in front by wide straps and large flat buttons, 
fancifully engraved with the letter B. The 
younger was more plainly dressed, and his hair 
was disposed in thick, short, crispy curls about a 
head which exhibited as full a development as 
the others, although the face was less perfect. 

Flitting in and out of the room, with a light 
and airy footstep—now clearing away the rem- 
nants of a substantial breakfast, and again filling 
the empty vases with flowers, or arranging the 
simple furniture, was a young girl, who might 
have stood for the statue of Aurora. As if her 
infancy had suggested what she’ might become, 
this name had been actually bestowed on her by 
a wandering poet, whose fancy had been caught 
by the child’s golden tresses, laughing blue eyes 
and symmetry of form ; and so she had borne the 
name which seemed so well adapted to her fresh 
and unspoiled beauty, until now. 

The painter frequently looked from his occu- 
pation, to bestow a loving smile upon the bright 
creature who floated into the room like a sun- 
beam, and from time to time his gaze rested ear- 
nestly upon the faces of we two young men, till 
it assumed a serious, almost a sad expression, 
which did not escape the notice of the young 
girl. Involuntarily, as it seemed, her gwn face 
grew sad also, an expression ill according with 
its gay and laughing character as usually seen. 

“My poor uncle!” she said, at length, as her 
eyes rested upon a tear that had dropped on the 
painter’s work, “it is too bad for these boys to 
leave you, now that you are growing old. What 
do they think—what can they be thinking of, to 
leave you with only poor little me to see to you 
if you should be ill? I say it is wicked and un- 
dutiful, and, ten to one, they will suffer some 
dreadful recompense for their desertion of you 
in your old age. I would have believed it of 
you, John Both, but I could not have thought 
that Andrew would do it.” 

There was a pretty show of anger in the deeply 
crimsoned cheek, but whether real or feigned, it 
was impossible to say, and evidently the young 
men did not know how to frame a reply to her 
sweeping accusation. 

The elder Both smiled through his tears, and 
the girl ran hastily out of the room, as she began 
to realize how her strong emotion might be 
construed. 

The figures in this group, as may be conjec- 
tured, were Mauritsh Both, the glass-painter of 
Utrecht, and his two sons, afterwards so deserv- 
edly distinguished for their excellence in land- 
seape painting. The remaining figure was an 
orphan niece of the elder Both, who, after the 
death of his wife, had superintended his domes- 
tic affairs, with the help of old Elsie, an old 
woman who had lived with the painter’s mother 
as far back as his memory could trace his child- 
ish years. 

Fifteen years before, his only sister had died, 
bequeathing to his care this child, Aurora Bar- 

men, then only two years old. He had brought 

























































































































































































ee et.  % her with his two boys | Aurora,” said John. “ We must have some 
re only two and four years older than her- | older person to care for him, and you must go 
self, and in every way he considered her as his | to Rome with me.” 

daughter. He had taught the three the first “And forsake my uncle? I thought you 
principles of designing, and hoped that his sons | knew me better,” she answered. “I will never 
would follow his own profession and stay in | desert him in his old age—he who cared for my 
Utrecht always. helpless infancy.” 

It not suiting their taste to confine themselves “But your health, dearest ; I should be un- 
to this branch of art, he had generously placed | worthy of you, if I suffered this to go on.” 
them both with Abraham Bleemaert, the historical “ Look at me, John! Am I changed, or do I 
painter, with whom they continued some time; | look sad, or sorrowful, or weary? I tell you 
but feeling the wish strongly to go to Italy and | that even your love cannot make me ungrateful.” 
behold the wonders of painting in that land of John did look, @nd the pure, bright color of 
lo they were on the point of so doing at | her cheek, the soft, clear expression of her eyes, 
and the rosy hue of her lips, confirmed her 
assertion. 

“ Indeed, how can I be but grateful to you for 
the care of him? YetIam selfish enough to 
want you myself. Still, Aurora, it would never 
do to abandon my present prospects and come 
home. We must wait, if such is your decision, 
until we can all afford to live together. Andrew 
must come home then, bfinging a pretty wife for 
a companion to you, ad we shall all be happy.” 

He sighed deeply as his thoughts contradicted 
his words ; and Aurom echoed his sigh, for she 
alone knew how the mind of her uncle was fall- 
ing away from its strength, leaving the body 


strong and full ; and how long a task she 
might have bef¢ , unaided and alone. 






was to be the last day of their stay 
' , and although much that was painful 
mingled with the idea of leaving their father and 
the beautiful cousin who made home so doubly 
sweet to them, yet their aspirations for excel- 
lence admitted of no selfish considerations, and 
their preparations were entirely completed for 
remaining in Italy for several years. 

The strong emotions of Aurora Barmen first 
opened their eyes tothe feeling that she was to 
each even more than a sister, and, at the same 
time, disclosed to themselves that she was the 
dearest object from whom they were about to 
part, in the home which her presence had made 
so bright and cheerful. 

That night, in an interview with John Both, she 
owned her regard for hi d that night, also, 
Andrew sought her for urpose of winning 
just such a confession fi her lips. Aurora 
could not, would not deceive him, and the last 
hours spent together were embittered by unwel- 
come thougats to each. Dearly as the brothers 
loved each other, there was yet a feeling they 
could not suppress—the first of rivalry which 
they had ever experienced. And after all, it was 
a generous rivalry; for each, as soon as he knew 
that the other loved Aurora, would have sacri- 
ficed his own happiness for his brother’s ; that 
sacrifice that seemed almost too much for mortals 
to make ; the martyrdom of the heart, which so 
few could have the courage to endure. 


She felt, alth she shrank from the broth- 
ers knowing it, that when they again left home, 
it would be a parting which carried away all the 
light and almost all the hope from the old house. 
A strange, sad presentiment mingled with the 
lightest hours they were spending there, and she 
could not bear the sound of the laugh, it seemed 
so like rejoicing over desolation—the desolation 
which she knew was to be hers, but how, or in 
what shape it would come, she knew not. 

The brothers went away on a breezy morning 
in October. John had passed the whole night in 
talking to Aurora of the future—a future which 
he colored with the hues of the rainbow; but 
which was full of deepening shadows to his lis- 
tener. One joy she had had in this visit, and 
that was that there had seemed no cloud between 
the brothers. They were again the fond, trust- 
ing friends they had been in youth. She clung 
to this as something real, substantial, and to be 
depended on forever. Andrew was her brother 
again, kind, pleasant and with a protecting man- 
ner towards her, that satisfied her the youthful 
dream had given way to some other fancy which 
she truly hoped would be permanent. 

Her farewell to him was tender, sisterly and af- 
fectionate; nor did John grudge the brotherly 
salute which Andrew bestowed on her at parting. 
There was silence between them as they rode off, 
and when they reached the summit of the hill, it 
was by a simultaneous movement that each 
wheeled his horse around, and took a parting 
look at the little quiet vale which lay sheltered 
below, and in the depths of which was their 
childhood’s home. The flutter of a white dress 
on the little green before their father’s door, 
showed that they were still watched ; and when 
they turned from the spot, they felt the bitterness 
of another farewell. © P 

It would be vais tnborhat kept the brothers 
absent and busy thre the next ten years. Not 
forgetfulness of home’r its inmates, nor newer 
friends, nor newer scenes. But in professional 
life, there is so much of interest constantly accu- 
mulating, and the two Boths were so absolutely 
married to art, that the time passed on, without 
their noting the many milestones they were 
passing. 

“Coming home” was the theme of every let- 
ter; but there was no time specified, and they 
were wandering now in the “fairy city of the 
heart, rising like water-columns from the sea,” 
Venice. All that Byron saw, two hundred years 
later, faded and fallen, the brothers saw in its 
freshness and glory. There was inspiration in 
every line which they wrote from hence ; the in- 
spiration drawn from rich sunsets and glowing 
skies ; from noble paintings depicting scenes and 
beauties never witnessed save in the land of song, 
and sculpture and painting. It would seem too 
that they could never tire of transferring these 
scenes to canvass. They were chained, fascina- 
ted, bewildered with Venice. 

“And I am alone!” sighed Aurora, a3 she 
looked at the inexpressive face that gave no sign 
of sense or memory, as she read their enraptured 
letters. As well might she have read them to 
the stone walls of the old church on the hillside 
opposite. 

There was another packet which had fallen 
out, and which she had not observed until she 
rose to put away theothers. It was sealed with 
black, and had a border of black ribbon. She 
staggered to her seat, and it was long before she 
could open the packet. 

It was from John. That gave her more 
strength to read it. It was written two days 
after the others, and in that time the sea that 
washes the shores of Venice had sung a low, 
sad requiem over Andrew’s true and loving 
heart. There were but a few brief and harried 
words, describing the terrible accident, leaving 
her to guess faintly the anguish and utter pros- 
tration of the surviving brother. 

The old father was mercifully spared this 
shock. He could ‘aot comprehend the loss of his 
son; but he asked incessantly—‘did I hear 
anything about my children? They are gone a 
long time.” It was terrible to Aurora to hear 
this monotonous question, repeated at short in- 
tervals through the day, and at night, to hear 
the moaning cry—“ where are my children?” 
and then to think of the absent in his grief and 
desolation. 





The low room looks empty and dreary now, 
with only Mauritsch Both and Aurora sitting 
there side by side, each with their thoughts far 
away from the present scene. Yet, toa mind 
not preoccupied with lonely musings, there 
would have been something very soothing and 
quieting in its atmosphere. It was autumn now, 
and there had been good news from the wander- 
ers, John was established as a pupil of Claude, 
and Andrew was studying the figures of Bam- 
boccio, a Dutch painter. The brothers had taken 
a house, and the two artists above mentioned, 
together with the Poussins, Sevanevelt and 
Elzheimer were their constant visitors. For 
every landscape which John painted, an appro- 
priate group of figures were designed by Andrew ; 
and so perfectly did they correspond, that it was 
asserted that no one could believe that the whole 
was not the work of one hand. If there were 
any feeling of rivalry, it did not extend to their 
profession. On this ground, they were as firmly 
united as ever. 

But when it came to the subject of Aurora, an 
indifferent person might well remark the cloud 
come over the face of one, and the ill-concealed 
triumph of the other. Equally as they strove to 
hide alike the cloud and the triumph, it would 
show itself in each, and each observed it in 
the other. 

John’s heart, despite the joy which the knowl- 
edge of being beloved gave him, was at times 
wrung with anguish to see the pain which Andrew 
was struggling with; but he dared not attempt 
consolation or express sympathy, since he was 
the cause of this sorrow. 

The letters which Aurora received were from 
one hand. Andrew dared not write to her, lest 
he should betray his feeling too strongly ; but he 
wrote to his father with an assumed carelessness 
that seemed foreign to his nature. And yet it 
was rare to mark the magnanimity with which he 
spoke of John and his superior genius. He re- 
lated to his father one instance, which John had 
not spoken of in his letters to Aurora, but which 
both uncle and niece rejoiced over together. It 
was this, some one had engaged John to paint a 
picture, to which Nicholas Berghem was to exe- 
cute the pendant. Each was to receive eight 
hundred florins for his picture, but the one who 
excelled was to have besides, a magnificent 
present. 

When Berghem’s painting was completed, 
every one thought that it must succeed; but 
when Both’s appeared, the approbation was as 
great as before. The person for whom they were 
painted (a Dutch burgomaster at Dordrecht), 
awarded the same present to both the artists. 

Andrew lingered over this proof of the high 
appreciation of his brother’s talents, with a cor- 
dial, hearty good will, that atoned for any little 
jealousy that he might have felt towards him at 
the time of his leaving home. 

Aurora, as she read this letter, exulted that the 
bitterness was passed ; for she knew by Andrew’s 
joyful praise of his brother, that he had forgotten 
any cause for dissension. 

Her own life, for the most part, was quiet and 
monotonous enough. The old painter was get- 
ting quite past his labor, although he still lin- 
gered over the fragments which he had begun, 
but had not the energy ever to finish. Elsie had 
died a year after the brothers had left home; 
and now Aurora was the sole manager of the 
little household. Every year the absent ones 
promised to come home; but there were five 
years that did not witness the reunion. Then, 
indeed, there was happiness. The low ceiling 
echoed with the music which they played and 
sung to cheer the aged man, who sat listlessly 
beating time to the old tunes that lingered in his 
memory, but of which he had lost the remem- 
brance of the words attached to them. 

Then the paintings which they brought to show 
him, were sources of th’ deepest wonder to him, 
and of the most intense interest, while he could 
not remember his sons’names. It seemed almost 
in le, that a man, no older than himself, 
and with no disease, should meet with such pros- 
tration of the mind. 

“It Will mever do for you to lead this life, 

ff 
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One balmy night in the June following, a lit- 
ter was borne slowly down the hill, and its bear- 


the elder Both, just as the spirit had departed. 
There had been no pain in its removal; he had 
passed away as a child goes to its slumber. 
Aurora, faithful to her trust, had held his hand 
and supported his head to the last. A smile had 
flitted over the pale mouth, and a light had 
shone for one moment in the eyes, as he said, 
faintly, “thank, thee, dear ;” and then all was 
hushed. 





ers approached the house that held the form of 


Aurora sat down for an instant at the open 
window, to let the fresh air bathe her forehead. 
Soon she perceived the approaching object, and 
amidst the confusion of her mind arising from 
the scene she had witnessed, she yet seemed to 
realize that her consolation was near. 

She pressed forward, and a pale hand lay in 
herown. It was John; but so wan and changed 
was he, that it was difficult to believe that this 
pale shadow had been the handsome, animated 
and intellectual-looking artist. 

“Come home to die!’ was Aurora’s first 
agonized thought; but she only whispered to 
him of the care she would take of him, and how 
soon the air of his native land would restore 
him. 

And so it proved, as if to reward the gentle, 
patient girl for long, long years of separation and 
loneliness ; and although there were not many 
years of life remaining to either, still it was 
sweet to spend them together. Life is not 
measured by duration ; and the soul sometimes 
lives more in a few short hours, than in months 
and years. 

The quiet influences that were shed around 
him—the freedom from intense toil—the love of 
her who had been so constant, and who now 
glorified his existence by the affection of a wife, 
gradually. subdued the great sorrow that had 
threatened him with death. 

He died at Utrecht at the age of forty, in the 
year 1650, leaving a name behind him which is 
still treasured with admiration and delight—a 
short life, to have attained so much fame. But 
“whom the gods jove,” do not drag out a length- 
ened chain of existence; and rarely does Genius 
wear those fetters long. Like the “ snow-white 
butterfly ” of the poet, although “night comes 
with wind and rain,” and he dies sooner than his 
mates, we are consoled by the knowledge that 





‘he hath known and felt and seen 
*A larger life and hope—though lost 
Far out at sea ” 





. AN UXORIOUS MONSTER, 


While lying in Black River harbor, Jamaica, 
two sharks were frequently seen playing about 
the ship. At length the female was killed, and 
the desolation of the male was excessive. What 
he did without her, remains a secret ; but what 
he did with her, was clear enough—for scarce 
was the breath out of his Eurydice’s body, when 
he stuck his teeth in her and began to eat her 
up with all possible expedition. Even the sailors 
felt their sensibility excited by so peculiar a 
mark of posthumous attachment; and to enable 
him to perform this melancholy duty the more 
easily, they offered to be his carvers, lowered 
their boat, and proceeded to chop his better half 
in pieces with their hatchets, while the widower 
opened his jaws as wide as possible, and gulped 
down pounds upon pounds of the dear departed 
as fast as they were thrown to him, with the 

test delight and all the avidity imaginable. 
make no doubt that all the while he was eat- 
ing, he was thoroughly persuaded that every 
morsel that went into his stomach would make 
its way to his heart directly. ‘‘She was per- 
fectly consistent,” he said to himself. “She 
was excellent through life, and really she’s ex- 
tremely good now she’s dead !”’— Wilson. 


Floral Department. 


‘ 
[Prepared expressly for The Flag of our Union.) 











Come, flowers! for we to each other belong; 
Come, graceful elf! 
And around my lute in sympathy strong 
Now wind thyself; 
And, quake as if moved by zephyr’s wing, 
‘Neath the clang of the cord, 
And a morning song with glee will sing, 
To our Maker and our Lord. 
OcHLENSCHLAGER (Danish Poet.) 





Didiscus. 

Beautiful Australian plants, sometimes called by this 
name, and sometimes by that of Trachemene. They are 
half hardy annuals, that require to be raised in s hot- 
bed, and not planted out into the borders till May or 
June: In very cold or exposed situations they are gen- 
erally grown in pots, and kept in the green-house; but 
they never flower so well as in the open ground. The 
best way to grow them is to sow the seed in autumn as 
soon as it can be procured from seed-shops, on a slight hot- 
bed, to pot the plants as soon as they have formed their 
second pair of leaves, and to keep the pots in a frame or 
green-house, shifting the plants occasionally, till the fel- 
lowing spring, when they may be planted in the open 
ground in a light rich soil, and they will flower beauti- 
fully. 





Wash for Fruit Trees. 

Make a firm soap of one part lamp oil (no matter how 
much candied) and six er eight parts of strong ley or 
potash solution; one part of this soap and eight of warm 
water—apply with a brush, or cloth attached to a long 
handle. I have used this wash with perfect success on 
young trees, entirely destroying the aphis when the 
trees were nearly covered with them, and giving to the 
bark a healthy and vigorous appearance. Apply the 
wash in February or March. 


Leycesteria. 

A very handsome plant with long spikes of reddish 
flowers, which will not only thrive but grow more luxu- 
riantly in the immediate neighborhood of the sea than in 
any other situation. It is a native of Nepal, and was in- 
troduced in 1824. It was lost for some time, owing to 
injudicious treatment, but has lat®ly been re-introduced. 
It is propagated by cuttings and Seeds. 





Notelea. 

Australian shrubs ‘with white flowers, greatly resem- 
bling in their leaves and general appearance the Euro- 
pean Olive. They are generally kept in the green-house, 
and grown in sandy peat; but they are nearly hardy, 
and make good shrubs for a background or baicony. 





Julibrisson. 

This besutiful tree, which is a kind of Acacia, is called 
the silk-tree, froin the abundance of its long, fine, tassel- 
like blossoms. Itis rather tender here, requiring pro- 
tection during the winter, but grows freely in Italy. 





Zygophyllum. 

The Bean Caper. Green-house and hardy perennials, 
which will grow in any common garden soil that is some- 
what loamy. They are propagated by cuttings very 
readily. 

Fuschia. 

The Port Famoni Fuschia (F. discolor), though quite 
hardy in the north of Scotland, will not stand well near 
London, as it is much injured by smoke. 





Callichros. 

The only species known is a showy Californias annual, 
with golden yellow flowers, requiring the usual treat- 
ment of California annuals. 


Janz R.—Callistema is no new plant—simply one of the 
botanic names for the Chins Aster. 


























Sester’s Picnic. 


William Maginn told s capital story of the origin of the 
Welsh language. It was to this effect. When the Tower 
of Babel was <p Beg the workmen all spoke one 
tongue. Just at that very instant when the * confus- 
ion * occurred, & mason, trowel in hand, called for a 
brick. The assictaut was so long in handing it to him, 
that he incontinently flew into a towering passion, and 
discharged from the said trowel a quantity of mortar, 
which entered the other's windpipe, just as he was stam- 
mering out an excuse. The air, rushing through the 
poultice-like mixture, caused a spluttering and a gurg- 
ling, which, penne with the half-formed words, became 
that language ever since known as Welsh. 

























































































































“T never knew but one Englishman who had the same 
Crichtonian aptitude for speculation. He was always, 
when he met you, going to borrow twenty-seven thou 
sand pounds for the Duke of Seedyland, which must be 
had before seven o'clock this evening, by Jove; and was 
the first newspaper eng tele who gave gingham um- 
brelia anda bottle of blacking to each quarterly sub- 
scriber. He broke his heart in an unsuccessful attempt 
to establish a soup-kitchen in connection with a Dental 
Surgery for the Million and General Tooth-drawing Com- 
pany, and I have never seen his equal.” 


“ Biddy, bring me some salt.” 

* Sure an’ I will, your riverence.”’ 

Forthwith appeared Biddy with the article in her hand. 
Said the master: 

* Never again bring me anything in your hand. You 
should have brought it on a plate.” 

The ma | meal being over, the bell was again rung, 
and the faithful domestic instantly appeared. 

“| want my slippers.” 

Biddy went, and returned, bearing in her hand a plate, 
upon which were the priest's slippers. 


SONNET.—TO MARY COOK. 


My simple heart in my breast to-day 
Like a fish in the peaceful waters iay, 
Till cis, alas, and well-a-day! 

I felt thee, Mary, hook it 


In vain I strive to break away ; ; 
The more I struggle, the more I may; 
1 yield it then—and only pray 

O, dearest Mary Cook it. 


Mike is a little darkey ofa dozen years, who was pur- 
posely left alone in the store one day, and watched 
through a door that stood ajar, to test his honesty 
Finding himself alone, he began to canvass the apart- 
ment for something good, and slipping behind the coun- 
ter, he soon helped himself liberally to nuts and candy. 
Upon being caught in the act, and reprimanded, he be- 
gan to justify himself by saying: 

* You'd no business to leave me alone—you always 
know'd I'd steal.” 


An exchange tells the story of a preacher who ina late 
sermon Observed that it was a striking proof of the wis- 
dom ard benevolence of Providence, that death was 
placed at the end of life—thus giving time to make the 
necessary preparation for that event. The same paper 
says this calls to mind the profound remark of a philoso- 
pher who admired the arrangement gies spo | 
at theend of the week instead of the middle, which woul 
have made a broken week of it! There is a great deal of 
wisdom in these two remarks 





At a representation of Pizarro, many years ago, at Bris- 
tol, the following ludicrous circumstance occurred. 
The person that performed Gomes, being a supernume- 
rary and unacquainted with tlie character, entered in 
Act I., Scene I., and spoke the following lines : 

‘*On yonder hill, among the palm-trees, we surprised 
an old cask" (meaning cacique). 

To which Carlos, the person who performed Pisarro, 
replied: 

i Have ye? then, hang ye, roll it in, and let us tap it.”” 


NAAN AR AAA ARR 


A gentleman travelling on a journey, having a light 
guinea, which he could not pass, gave it to his servant, 
and desired him to pass it on the road. At night he 
asked him if he had passed the guinea. 

* Yes, sir, he replied, “but I was forced to be very 
sly; the people refused it at breakfast and at dinner, so 
at a turnpike where I had fourpence to pay, I whipped 
it in between two half-pence, and the man put it in his 
pocket and never saw it.” 





CANZONET FOR THE CITY. 

The ocean now runs mountains high ; 
Now sinks, a level plain; 

The money market is, though dry, 
Just like the watery main. 

It fluctuates to the same extent; 
In proof whereof we see 

That interest has, from ten per cent 
Now tumbled down to three. 


we 


A French engineer was travelling upon ap old Ohio 
steamboat. He observed to the captain: 

* But, the engine is in a very poor condition.” 
‘That's so,’ was the reply. 

** And how long do you expect to run it?” 

** Till it bursts,’ was the reply. 

After the next landing-place there was one less French- 
man aboard that boat. 


SRN NNN NE 


The antipathy of the Scotch people to reading sermons 
is wellknown. At Kircudbright, atan * see er end, 
an old woman on the pulpit stairs asked one of her com- 
panions if the new minister was a reader. 

‘“* And how can he read, woman?” was the reply, “ the 
poor man’s blin’.”’ 

To which ‘he first made answer: 

** I'm glad to hear it—I wish they were a’ blin’?”’ 


_—_—_—_—reee 


A certain old lady who had been famed for sour looks 
and not very sweet words touching the accidents of life, 
was cbserved to become very amiable. « 
* What happy change has come over you?” asked a 
neighbor. 

* Why,” said the transformed, ‘‘ to tell you the truth 
I have bee: oll my life striving for a contented life, and 
have finally determined to sit down contented without it.” 





In giving an account of a ‘dreffal fight,” a Western 
paper says: ‘Jim Vort was shot thro the left breast 
with a pistol loaded with two balls and a brass watch 
chain; stabbed nine times in the abdomen; his throat 
cut from ear to ear; and his brains knocked out with an 
iron bar.” The editor closes his description by stating 
that Vort died. Vort must have been a sickly person to 
have died from such trities. 
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“ Did you not tell me, sir, you could hold the plough?” 
said the master. 
* Arrah! be aisy now,” said Pat: “ how the deuce can 
i, hould it, and two horses drawing it away from me? 
but give it me into the barn, and by jabers I'll hould it 
with any boy.” 


Tho late Rowland Hill once said, on observing some 
person enter his chapel to avoid the rain that was ling: 

‘‘ Many persons are to be blamed for making their re- 
ligion a cloak ; but I do not think those much better who 
make it an umbrella.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 


INTERVIEW DETWEEN RALPH ELTHO: 
MADGR Lakocom 


Anovr half a mile from the Cr 

Anchor, there was a narrow river whi: 

into the bay, over which was a brid 

road on the opposite side of the strean 

close to the edge of the same piece o 

which concealed Madge when Eltho: 

Marion the blow, and then pushed her 

brow of the precipice. 

The agony of suspense in which Elth . 
been held, since he heard the ery whicl. 

ed might be Marion’s, was no longer e: 

Throwing himself from his horse, th: 

he had crossed the bridge, and securin, 

& branch of a tree so far inside the wood 

could not be seen from the road, he made 

with hat speed he could, till he reache 
whence he could see the house belo: 

Marion’s father. The windows were 

The family, who had evidently retires -. 

must have done so impress: 

Marion had gone to Boe night wit) 

Holmes. ; 

He now felt vexed at having tormer 
self without cause, in imagining tha: 

Marion’s voice that he had heard. Afw- 

ly listening and looking cautiously row 

to ascertain if possible, whether any 
lurking near—for he thought of the mut! 
he had seen glide from the woods—ho 
to approach the brink of the precipice. 

Looking down, he saw that the rece 
which he knew was just on the turn, \ 
pushed Marion from the cliff, had left 
large masses of sea-weed tangled in av 
rocks. The white dress of Marion couli: 
ger be seen in the moonlight, but then the 
of the precipice being cast from the v 
lengthened, as the moon neared the hon 

He bent still farther over the cliff ; 8, 
he came near falling. He could now 
gleam of something white, but a set 
showed him that it was only a wreath 
among the seaweed. 

“She was carried out to sea with t) 
the tide,” were the words he muttered 
self, “ and who is there to accuse me” 

“ Who is there?” seemed to be whi» 
his ear. 

He started and looked round. No - 
near, and he knew then that it was « 
wind whispering among the trees of the n 
ing wood, or—and his superstitious fer 
suddenly aroused—it might be one . 
“airy tongues, that syllable men’s name 
ing to him, that his dark deed had 1 
unseen. 

Half an hour later, he stood in one 
Spartments of Alburn Hall, Madge wo 
alone by the fire. 

“ You staid late to the merry-making,”’ ». 

“T had a right to stay late, if I please 

“Your heart was heavy enough this; 
when you went from here, or ought to ha 


but it is heavier now,” said she 
in the face. ‘lianas 


“ How do you know that ?” 

“The same dark shadow that’s on y 

clouds your brow.” 

“Be done. What are you croaking 

“ There’s no need that I should tell yo: 
know.” 

“I know that you are « fool.” 

“T was a fool, or I should not now be 
pised wife of Ralph Elthorpe.” 

“ Wife fad 

This was said ina voice expressive 
tempt, and with a sneering smile. 

“Yes, I am your wife.” 

“In that you are a litte mistaken 
married us, or pretended to, was not 
priest, but he never saw the inside of « 
half a dozen times in his life.” 

at If you deceived me, the guilt is you 
mine. But I’m glad that you have told x 
you have. 





